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“LITTLE ENGLAND, 
HOLD THY OWN.” 


“When Sheffield Park shall be ploughed and sown, 
England, hold thy own.”’—Old Proverb. 
HE saying which we have placed at the head of this 
article was current in England during the early part 
of the eighteenth century. It is printed by Ray 
with the note that Sheffield Park at the time of writing 
had been ploughed for five or six vears. Neverthe- 
less, our readers will readily apprehend a strange applicability 
of the words to our present need. Substitute Richmond 
Park, Blenheim Park or the name of any other park which 
has been ploughed and sown owing to the exigencies of the 
war, and the proverb assumes a form of life and force. It 
embodies a summary of what has been forced upon Britain, 
and very little consideration is needed to render the applica- 
tion “then, little England, hold thy own” most timely. 
It is symptomatic of the crisis through which we are passing. 
Not in the history of the Empire has there been anything 
like it. During the earlier stages of its existence this country 
was not without experience of famine. In the days when 
it had to depend on home cultivation for the food of the 
people a disastrous season entailed untold suffering alike 
on rich and poor. -It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
former escaped. They were exactly like their humbler 





then, little 


neighbours in so far that they depended for food upon the 
cultivation of the fields. 


Indeed, the time is comparatively 
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short during which we have been free from that menace, 
It was not till as late as the early eighties of last century 
that the discovery was made that led to the fallacious belief 
that the population could be fed independently of what was 
done by the native cultivator. 

With the development of the 
began to flow into this country in such quantities that 


steamship foodstuffs 


the superabundance was embarrassing. No statesman or 
thinker of the day appeared to realise that the conditions 
then established were not permanent. Everybody seemed 
to live under the hallucination that the peace which 
followed after Waterloo could be subject to no serious 
break. The Crimean War might have conveyed a hint that 
this trust was not exactly founded on a rock, but during it 
the vital existence of the Empire never was at stake. War 
was carried on within comparatively narrow geographical 
limits, and the enemy made no serious attempt at a counter- 
offensive. Thus the serene belief in peace remained undis- 
turbed ; and it appeared to our economists that it was more 
convenient to encourage factories and shops at home and to 
buy our wheat from lands where it could be grown cheaply. 
From the time of W. E. Gladstone onwards there was a 
great tendency among our politicians to concentrate their 
attention on home affairs. With the exception of Sir Charles 
Dilke and a few others, they did not take the trouble to enquire 
into the plans and ambitions being formed on the Continent 
of Europe. It was with the utmost difficulty that anybody 
could get a hearing who pointed out that the military party 
in Germany meditated an attack on this country as a necessary 
step towards that world domination at which they aimed, 
When war was declared in 1914 many leading statesmen 
were as much surprised as the ordinary citizen. Even 
then the danger was not realised. The Navy was prepared 
for the event, and the tendency was to assume that Britain, 
as she had often done before, would rest in security 
behind her sea wall. Naval and Military authorities had 
not yet grasped the possibilities latent in aircraft and the 
submarine, while imagination utterly failed to conceive 
of the immense demands that would be made on tonnage 
of all descriptions. Only a very few recognised that the 
demand for food would soon exceed the supply; and that, 
while the formation of an Army on the Continental scale was 
the first essential, the second was that the food supply 
should be increased in every possible way. 

On that theme we harped during the anxious autumn 
and winter of 1914-1915 till our readers must have been 


bored with the iteration. But events have shown that 
the mistake lay with those who did not imme- 
diately on the declaration of war urge and, indeed, 


compel, the greatest possible activity in all the branches 
of our food supply. Largely in consequence of that neglect 
we are now face to face with a position in which the call 
for England to hold her own has a force that is almost 
tragic. We do not say this in reference to the fighting 
services. Belief and confidence in them has not been in the 
slightest degree shaken by the vicious attempts made to sap 
them. The Fleet and the Army will acquit themselves well 
in any circumstances. It is the civil population on which 
the issue depends. That does not apply to this country 
alone. Russia has been ruined as a fighting force by her 
civil population ; Austria and Germany are both threatened 
with the same peril; and it would not be worth our while 
to pretend that the Entente nations are exempt from it. 
In this crisis everything depends on the steadfastness and 
resolution with which all classes of the country realise the 
hard facts of the case and steel themselves neither to fear 
nor to flinch. Men of the factories, if they are to achieve 
anything in the future, must lay aside their jealousies and 
bickerings with Capital. Politicians and officials are in a still 
more responsible position. Only at the greatest peril to the 
country and to their own interests can they carry on the 
departmental squabbles and personal ambitions which at 
the present moment are weakening the nation. 





Our Frontispiece 


HIS week we print as our frontispiece a new portrait 

of Viscountess Northcliffe, who is a daughter of the 

late Robert Milner of Kidlington, Oxford, and St. Vincent, 

West Indies. Lady Northcliffe was married in 1888 10 

Mr. A. C. W. Harmsworth, who was created Baron 
Northcliffe in r9¢e5 and Viscount Northcliffe in 1917. 





** It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph housés, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CounTRY LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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HE Agricultural Organisation Society of England 

was originally moulded on the lines of the Irish insti- 

tution of the same name. This in some respects was 

to be regretted. Conditions here differ very much 

from those that prevail in the Sister Isle, and in any 
case the imitation could not be a perfect one because it lacked 
a Horace Plunkett to give it driving force. The late Sir 
Robert Yarborough was a very able man, but lacked 
initiative. His ambition was to promote co-operation, and 
Lord Selborne and Mr. Leslie Scott, who are at present at 
the head of the Society, are going in the same direction. 
Now, co-operation in itself is a very excellent thing, but 
obviously the advantages that it holds out to the small 
cultivator do not weigh so powerfully with those who work 
on a large scale. A man who farms thousands of acres can 
himself enjoy all the advantages claimed for a body of small 
occupiers. He can buy and sell on a large scale and in any 
market he chooses. He deals in quantities so large that he 
may command the lowest prices from the seedsmen and the 
dealers in artificial manures and feeding stuffs. He is the 
stumbling block in the way of extending co-operation till it 
includes the whole of the farming interest in the country; 
and if we look facts in the face there is very little chance 
of inducing him to take up any other standpoint. Judged by 
its intention, the programme of the Society is excellent, 
but it does not pass the severe test of practicability. 


ON the other hand, the work of the Society might with 

advantage be very greatly enlarged, provided always that 
the philanthropic elements were eliminated and it were put 
on a perfectly solid financial basis. We have no wish to 
minimise the importance of distribution, and wish the Society 
all good fortune in prosecuting that part of their programme. 
But why should it begin and end there? A work lying to 
the hand of the Organisation is the reclamation of waste 
land in Great Britain. In the Netherlands this was being 
accomplished at the outbreak of war by a society which, 
Without any phraseology about beneficence, worked with the 
avowed idea of winning profits for itself. Its success was 
brilliant and solid in more ways than one. Not only were 
the participants rewarded for their energy and labour, but, 
What was of far more consequence to the country, reclamation 
Was carried out with an economy that it would be idle to 
hope for if the matter were relegated to the Government 
or official hands. Economy in this case is the very soul of 
the undertaking. Were the Agricultural Organisation Society 
to set on foot a movement for reclamation, not by preaching 
and propaganda, but by acquiring waste land and turning 
It into fertile soil, they would confer a priceless boon upon 
the Nation at large and at the same time enrich themselves 
deservedly, Here is a programme in crude outline which, 


worked out in detail, would infuse new life and vigour into 
the Society, 


IN a letter from the President of the Board of Agriculture, 

tread by Mr. Leslie Scott at the conference of the Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society last week, Mr. Prothero 
Incidentally made a very emphatic declaration. After 
§iving a word of encouragement to union on the ground that 
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it means cheaper production and therefore increased net 
returns, and saying that the ordinary sized farm is handi- 
capped in the commercial race by the smallness of the acreage, 
he went on to say, “‘ The advantages of union might be gained 
by throwing them together into large commercial holdings 
of mary thousand acres, but it would be gained by sacrificing 
the individual independence, initiative and enterprise which 
agriculture values so highly and so justly.” We imagine 
that men in the fighting services, if they have time to read 
this, will derive considerable encouragement from it. It 
has been a disappointment for them to find that the idea of 
the commercial farm seems to be making way. Sunk Island, 
the estate in Yorkshire which was acquired for the purpose 
of providing small holdings for returned soldiers and sailors, 
is being run at the present moment as one of the huge com- 
mercial farming enterprises described by the President. 
It may be argued that this is only a temporary arrangement. 
At the beginning the plan was to put ex-Service men on the 
holdings as soon as they were available, but this was upset 
by those who wished to try the experiment of running a 
farm of thousands of acres on the model of a factory. Mr. 
Prothero’s criticism of that idea is practical and incisive. 
It is that success would be gained only by a sacrifice of indi- 
vidual independence, initiative and enterprise. That may 
stand for a condemnation in general terms. 





OUR purpose at the moment is to point out how ill calculated 

to satisfy the wishes of ex-Service men is this scheme of 
a huge commercial farm. What the ex-Service man looks 
forward to is that when the war is over he may rest under 
his own vine and fig tree. In regard to possession, there is 
no room for hesitation on his part. His place in the com- 
mercial enterprise would simply be that of a paid servant. 
The idea, we believe, is to pay him well, but it would be 
unfair to give him any wage disproportionate to that received 
on neighbouring holdings. So that if he got ten or fifteen 
shillings a week more than the present minimum he might 
consider himself lucky. That might spell for him a certain 
amount of comfort in the present, but it has no future. The 
charm of the little holding is that it will respond to his indi- 
vidual effort, and that, with luck and good guiding, it may 
in the end lead to occupancy and ownership. 


THE MIRROR OR THE WELL. 


I wonder : 
Is my Self a looking-glass 

Some porter carries through the busy street ? 

A mirror, flashing from its dazzling sheet 
Sometimes a shady garden full of grass, 
Sometimes a lover and his merry lass, 

A church—an inn where workmen gamble and eat, 

A regiment tramping through the dusty heat : 
They live, not I, who but reflect and pass. 


Or am I rather, as I love to think, 
A well, deep-springing from the Mountain’s heart, 
Still of that central mass a living part ? 
Yea! Did no bird, haunting the mossy brink, 
No star, no cloud, mirror in passing by 
An image in the well, yet I am I! 


Mary DvucLAux. 


OUR pages to-day contain two articles of urgent practical 

bearing on the present and future of farming. In one 
Mr. Amos, the Bursar of Downing College, Cambridge, who 
has done so much to improve the landed property belonging 
to that institution, gives the first of a series which 
he has agreed to contribute on ensilage. His right to speak 
as an authority on this subject is well known to those who 
are interested in it. During the past few years the chief 
experiments in the Eastern Counties have been made under 
his eye, and he has had unique practical experience in the 
working of silos. It was impossible that many should share 
it, because, as Mr. Amos points out in his article, after an 
abortive attempt to establish the silo as a farm adjunct in 
the wet years of the last two decades of the nineteenth century 
the movement died away and has only recently been revived. 
For one silo in Great Britain there are probably hundreds 
in Canada and the United States. Only now are we beginning 
to feel the inconvenience of this. Mr. Amos shows that 
either by the stack method or by the use of the more 
elaborate stave silo a notable addition might be made to 
the feeding stuffs available for use as substitutes now that 
farmers are deprived of their cake. 
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JN this connection it may be useful to quote from a letter 

from Mr. Henry E. S. Upcher of East Hall, Feltwell. 
In answer to an enquiry, he gives the following as his 
experience : 

I am the owner of an American stave silo put up by Messrs. Jewson of 
Norwich. I had seen and read of the gceat advantages derived from silos 
in the States and Canada, and followed up the matter at home. I am farming 
some very light land, where we get many failures of turnips and swedes. 
These failures came too frequently for me,soI put upasilo. I grow a mixture 
of tares, winter oats and wheat. These I drill after a white straw crop as 
soon as I can get them in after harvest—the sooner the better on light land. 
I also sow as a rule a few acres in the spring for topping up. The silo when 
filled will shrink from 20 per cent. to 25 per cent., according to the state of 
the tares and cereals put in, so wants topping up after a few weeks. The 
cattle take to the ensilage at once, and my experience is that they do extremely 
well on it. I have tried the stack silo, but do not think it compares at all 
economically with the stave silo. There is a lot of loss, and the stuff is not so 
easily handled. I am firmly of opinion that every light land farm and every 
heavy land farm should have them. I want another on my farm of 350 acres 
arable badly, but timber is prohibitive in price and, moreover, almost unpro- 
curable. After cutting the tares I get in white turnips, or rape and rye, for 
spring feed for sheep. I should be very sorry to be without my silo, and 
hope soon to have another. 


Our farming friends will, we are sure, be glad to have this 
most practical and instructive account of the advantages 
of the silo on Norfolk light land. 


"THE other article to which we referred is a continuation 

or supplement to the one which Mr. Constable wrote 
on rack sheds a few weeks ago. It is very evident from the 
jetters we have received that a very considerable number 
of grain growers are extremely anxious to try this contrivance 
for making the results of.their labour secure. Excess of 
moisture at harvest time arrives so frequently, and the farmer 
is so often driven to contemplate a field of beautiful promise 
either laid by heavy rains and wind or exposed to such a 
continuation of showers that it deteriorates greatly in value 
even if it is not ruined, that he may well look round in order 
to find the means of combating this grave injury. Mr. 
Constable is the agent forTraquair in Peeblesshire,and no doubt 
has had bitter experience of wet harvest weather there. But, 
still, the rainfall there is not nearly so great as it is on the 
West Coast of both England and Scotland, or of Ireland. A 
secondary reason for urging the use of rack sheds is that by 


clearing the ground of the grain crop the farmer will be | 


enabled to get on betimes with his autumn ploughing. 


"THE Fresh Water Fish Committee in their second interim 
report just issued propose that an experimental eel culti- 
vating establishment should be inaugurated under Government 
auspices. It is pointed out that with the exception of the 
salmon the eel is the only fresh-water fish for which a large 
popular demand exists. Indeed, the supply has seldom been 
big enough to meet the demand. The odd thing is that 
most of our eels came from abroad, while 80 per cent. of the 
elvers handled by the German Fisheries Association were 
exported to Germany from the large elver-catching depdt 
established by the Germans at Epney on the Severn. There 
is thus an enormous source of supply in England, and there 
are many areas of water which appear to be suitable for the 
cultivation of eels. The Committee’s plan is to acquire an 
area of about 250 acres where experiments in eel cultivation 
can be carried out. They also ask to be empowered to make 
use of the German depot at Epney. The plan if carried out 
will include the transference of elvers from unsuitable localities 
to areas where the conditions are more favourable, and 
generally to apply the principle of intensive culture. The 
effect should be far-reaching. Not only would there be an 
access of wholesome and popular food, but the basis of an 
export trade in elvers, for which there exists a large Continental 
demand, would be ready to hand when the war is over. 


A GREAT deal of nonsense is being written in the daily 

papers at the present moment about the wild rabbit. 
It is freely asserted that farmers are keeping rabbits back 
because they are not satisfied with the controlled price of 
1s. 9d. without the skin. And thus, as one correspondent 
avers, the public are robbed of an important source of food 
supply. Now, in point of fact, there are very great differ- 
ences in regard to counties and neighbourhoods. In many 
places the sight of a rabbit has ceased to be familiar, and no 
wonder. Poaching never was so rife in this country as it is 
at the present moment. This is partly due to the greatly 
decreased number of gamekeepers and others who look after 
the wild life on an estate, but even in greater measure to the 
scarcity of meat. There are men who look upon the burrow 
as affording a natural supply, and at any rate have no 
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scruples at helping themselves wherever they can. Finally, 
there is the encouragement of the Food Production Depart- 
ment, which urges vehemently the killing of rabbits as vermin, 
It may be that the farmer would like to spare a few for shooting 
afterwards, but his labourers have no such scruples, and game 
is having a very hard time of it. On the other hand, there 
are districts, such as the Cotswolds and the natural rabbit 
warrens on the East Coast, where there are still plenty. There 
the difficulty arises from the scarcity of trappers. Men 
engaged in hard cultivation of the soil regard the rabbit as 
an unmitigated nuisance, and would be very glad to get rid 
of him at any price. 


(GENERAL support will be given to the suggestion made 

by Mr. Albert Larking on behalf of the Early Closing 
Association that Summer Time should be extended this 
year. His proposal is that it should begin on the first Sunday 
in March, instead of the second Sunday in April, and be kept 
up until the end of October, instead of the third Sunday in 
September. The large business houses appear to be wholly 
in favour of this, and from conversation which is frequently 
heard it would appear that the general public is of the same 
opinion. The representation comes largely from the towns, 
but in the country, with which we are more intimately con- 
cerned, the desire is equally keen. Last year’s experience 
showed that the observation of Summer Time led to very 
welcome economies in light and fuel; was thoroughly con- 
ducive to the maintenance of health ; and gave an additional 
amount of spare time for the cultivation of gardens and 
food production generally. These are very solid advantages, 


WILLOW-PALM. 
When wintry peewits wail and dip, 
Sport of the blust’ring wind, 
And lambkins nose with tremulous lip 
Half-frozen turnip-rind ; 
Before the primrose galaxy 
Spill o’er the southward sods, 
You hold up to the bitter sky 
Your sheaf of budded reds. 


Was Aaron such an optimist 

That nothing him dismay’d ? 

First of the prophets at the tryst, 
Like him you shall be paid. 

Tho’ piping East the wind may veer 
The girls shall give you vails 

When to a wither’d land and sere 
You fling your rabbits’ tails. 


They'll hunt the ditches up and down, 
The ingles of the copse, 
Warm with their own your fingers brown, 
And kiss your silver knops ; 
And Margery with eyes alight 
Across the flood where some is 
Will strain, with Moll to hold her tight, 
To reach the buds of promise. 
MAvRICE HEWLETT. 


PRESIDENT WILSON can scarcely add much to the high 
reputation he has already gained for firmness combined 


with ideality and moderation. But his answer to Baron 
Hertling and Count Czernin was perfect in its kind. Mr. 
Wilson took the highest ground possible in claiming that 
the principle which should govern a settlement after the 
war is that each community should choose for itself 
what would be its future form of government. Unless 
steps are taken to produce satisfaction and get rid of 
discontent, there is no contrivance conceivable that will 
obviate a renewal of the struggle. The German Chancellor 
speaks as one who still clings to a world that has grow! 
obsolete. Progress in democratic thought has render 

it absolutely impossible that kingdoms should be divided 
and annexed by the stronger Powers merely as though they 
were pieces on the chessboard which had no will or volition 
of their own. President Wilson adopted the nomenclatutt 
which has come into being through the war, and declared 
that, as spokesman for the United States, he was in favour 
of self-determination. The whole speech was as just all 
impartial as a judge’s summing up, and only once did an 
honest and impartial scorn ruffle the otherwise placid current 
of the discourse ; that was when he said that America woul 
disdain to take advantage of any internal weakness OF dis 
order to impose her own will upon another people. 
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DRAWINGS OF THE BRITISH FRONT 
IN THE BALKANS 
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THE TOWN OF SERES OCCUPIED BY THE ENEMY. 


OW many people in England yet realise the uphill 

nature and magnitude of the task carried out for 

the past two years by our British Army at Salonika ? 

Men returning from that front are still forced at 

times to listen to such questions as ‘‘ What is our 
Army doing out there?”’ ‘‘ Why doesn’t it advance ? ’ 
“ What on earth is the good of maintaining a large force there 
when its additional weight, utilised on the western front, 
might enable us to break through to the Rhine?” The 
natural answer, of course, is: ‘‘ Go out to the Balkans and 
see for yourself what we have done, and then perhaps you 
will realise how we have done it and why we have had to do 
it.” Repeated day after day to the same individual, these 
questions become tedious in the extreme. That individual 
may perhaps have returned, after an absence three times as 
long as the normal spell of service of anyone on the western 
front, worn out by fever or dysentery, sorely wounded, and with 
nerves that have felt the stress of prolonged isolation from 
home in very trying climatic conditions. His efforts and those 
of his comrades against the huge odds they have had to 
encounter may seem to him in the light of such superficial 


criticism to have been almost wasted efforts, and he can hardly 
help displaying at times a certain amount of irritation when 
forced to reply to questions of the kind. Nevertheless, he 
knows that it is thanks to this same united Allied effort in the 
Balkans that a great disaster has been averted and at least 
one political victory has been gained. 

What, then, has been the extent of this effort so far as 
our own forces are concerned ? When the complete history 
of the war comes to be written no small place will be taken 
in it by the comparatively small body of men who, for two 
years at least, over a front of hardly less extent than the 
British front in France, kept back the Bulgars and Germans, 
and by so doing maintained the stability of the Allied cause 
in the Middle East. It is, indeed, surprising how, up to now, 
the achievements of our Army out there have been so com- 
pletely ignored. That restless vigilance before the impassable 
barrier of mountains which, seventy or eighty miles north 
and east of Salonika, stops all military progress, has hitherto 
passed almost unnoticed in accounts of the achievements 
of the Allies. Why have we not advanced there? For the 
simple reason that it would be folly to attempt to advance 





SEARCHLIGHTS AND 


STAR SHELLS. 


Battle of the Pips, April 24th, 1917. 
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when stronger and still stronger mountain positions would have 
to be stormed, when the lines of communication, in a country 
where no roads and no means of transport exist, would grow 
daily more difficult to sustain. The country outside the 
City of Salonika at the time of the first Allied occupation 
was a pathless desert of rock, sand and scrub out of which 
countless winter torrents had worn deep gullies, a most suc- 
cessful bar to the progress of all wheeled traffic. Engineering 
feats of great skill had to be performed, and roads the like of 
which Macedonia had never seen had to be constructed before 
it was safe to consolidate the positions we have now for some 
time been holding. Add to that the terrible climate, which 
renders it well nigh impossible to carry on active military 
operations except for a few weeks in the spring and autumn 
of each year, and you have at least some of the reasons why 
the “ Johnnies,’ as British soldiers are called out there, 
home on leave from the Salonika force feel it keenly when the 
worth of our Balkan achievement is called in question. 

But of what use are mere words? They cannot make 
you feel the full force of things as they are, unless you have 
actually lived among those things yourself. To the majority 
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means of learning the detailed features of the country. They 
set him forthwith the task of making, from photographs 
which he himself took by ascending in observation balloons, 
a series of similar panoramic drawings, until finally he had 
the whole of our own enemy front accurately portrayed. 
Reproduced by the R.E. Survey Company, these drawings 
were distributed to all units along the British front and proved 
of the greatest assistance to those whose business it was to 
watch the main enemy positions. To carry out his task 
with the required despatch he had had to work on steadily 
through the hottest part of each day, at a time when others 
slept. He was surrounded by a daily increasing number of 
sick comrades, tortured by flies, bombed occasionally by hostile 
aircraft, and in constant presence of the much dreaded fever 
mosquito. Owing to the insufficient lighting of the marquee 
where he usually worked, his eyesight nearly gave out, yet, 
rather than abandon his appointed task, he refused a definite 
offer to be sent to England for training as a commissioned 
officer observer in the Royal Flying Corps. When he had 
toiled all day at these official drawings he would sometimes 
stroll out for a few minutes at sunset and make sketches 





INTERIOR OF A BULGAR 


of people the pictorial is the only art which really speaks. 
There is shortly to be seen in London an exhibit of water- 
colour paintings by an artist who, before the war, had already 
come to hisown. Mr. W. T. Wood, now Acting-Corporal W. T. 
Wood, did not wait, as others did, for official recognition 
aS a war artist, but, being young and anxious to do his bit 
before the war was over, enlisted and thereby submitted 
himself to all the rigours of military discipline. For months 
the only painting he had opportunity of doing was the white- 
Washing of latrines. At last, being fully trained as a soldier, 
he was herded with others in a crowded troopship and sent 
to Salonika. There, for many more months, he had to live 
in the fever-haunted Struma Valley, with hardly any oppor- 
tunity of utilising his own especial talent. One day, however, 
his chance came. A panoramic drawing of a portion of the 
fnemy front was required by a certain general. Volunteers 
Were called for and Wood was chosen to undertake the task. 
So finely executed was his drawing and so minutely accurate 
that it speedily won recognition for him all along that par- 


ticular sector of our line, as it was the only really reliable 


CHURCH AT VERGETOR. 


after his own heart, vividly coloured impressions of the 
exquisite mountain and cloud effects to be seen daily out there. 
The present writer was privileged at times to be in at the 
making of these drawings, and he recalls with pleasure the 
artist’s intense enthusiasm over certain scenic effects, some of 
which, as he himself put it, almost seemed “ too grand to 
paint.”” These sketches and the finished drawings he ulti- 
mately developed from them, after completing the series 
of his panoramas, supplied the material for an exhibition 
that was held last autumn in Salonika. So great was the 
interest aroused by this exhibition among the chief repre- 
sentatives of the Allies that, although he could have sold 
them all many times over, Mr. Wood preferred to reserve 
the right of purchase until he had conveyed his drawings 
home to England. By good fortune the Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Salonika Force, being himself deeply 
interested, found opportunity of sending him home in charge 
of special despatches, and he was thus enabled to bring 
home his own pictures as well. Many of these pictures have 
now become the property of the Nation. They depict, far 


—— 
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more vividly than words can, 
the wonderful colour effects 
and the great natural dis- 
advantages our Army is face 
to face with in the Balkans. 
They do not show the mud 
and rain, the raw, biting mist, 
the week-long Vardar wind, 
dust-laden, that blows all 
tentage before it, the fever, 
the dysentery, the terrible 
ennui with which the British 
soldier has daily to contend. 
Of the pictures now 
chosen for reproduction the 
first represents Seres, the chief 
town in the Struma Valley, 
occupied by the enemy. The 
wonderful colouring of the 
original picture shows up in 
marked contrast the white 
domes and minarets of the 
town against a background 
of purple hills. About seven 
miles in front of this town 
winds the Struma River, both 
banks of which we have alter- 
nately held and abandoned. 
Throughout last summer it 
was found sufficient to patrol 
the whole of this neighbour- 
hood. In the winter chill mists 
enshroud this valley and wild 
dogs roam in the abandoned 
maize and tobacco fields as far 
as the very gates of Seres. 
The second picture repre- 
sents the most important 
offensive undertaken last year 
on the British Balkan front. 
It shows very vividly and 
accurately the way in which 
the hills were lit up during 
our attack on the main Bulgar 
positions west of Doiran which 
took place after a long artillery 
preparation on the night of BURNT OUT SHOPS AFTER THE FIRE. 
April 24th, 1917. The noise of 
this attack was terrific, and the effect it produced onthe mindat These ‘ pips,’’ as the two peaks in the picture are called, 
the time was something far greater than words can convey. are the enemy’s main observation posts on that part of the 
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front. They dominate the whole of our own positions. The 
third picture represents Lake Doiran with the Beles range in 
the background. This lake is held by the enemy, and in the 
deep gullies to the west of it most of his heavy guns lie con- 
cealed. Over this lake frequent aeroplane battles are fought. 
The moment chosen by the artist in this picture is about 
5.30 a.m. on a summer's morning before the vapour arising 
from the deep gullies has become properly formed cloud. 

The fourth picture shows the great natural barrier of 
the Beles range, which is held by the enemy; the fifth 
shows the eastern continuation of this range, with, in the fore- 
ground, the junction of the Struma River and Lake Butkovo. 
The sixth picture shows the interior of an abandoned Bulgar 
church. The colouring of this, in the original, is very rich. 
The artist chose to reproduce the lighting effect of just one 
moment in the day when the sun caught the crude pictures 
of saints on the walls, giving them an additional glory of their 
own. This church, which was desecrated long before the 
present war, has been used for a variety of purposes. It 
served in succession as a field ambulance dressing station, 
a brigade headquarters, an office and chart room and an 
officers’ mess. When it was refurbished for this last purpose 
a brood of young wild cats was found in the loft. They were 
so genuinely wild that efforts to tame them even with specially 
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opened tins of sardines proved altogether fruitless. | The 
seventh picture shows the state to which the shops of Salonika 
were reduced by the great fire that destroyed the main portion 
of the city last year, and the last picture gives a more extensive 
view of the devastation caused by this fire. In order to get 
so extensive a view of the burnt portion of the city the artist 
had to work at the top of a partially burnt minaret. The 
masonry seen in this picture forms only the shells of the 
houses that once were there. The homeless wanderers from 
this scene of desolation were kept alive for several weeks by 
the British Army rations, until relief ultimately came to them 
from other parts of Greece. 

We have heard a good deal about war artists and have 
frequently admired the work executed by them in their 
official capacity. Hitherto no official artist has been appointed 
for our Balkan front. Yet Fate has willed it that this 
particular front shall not go undepicted. It is a front sur- 
prisingly rich in colour effects, and these effects are by no 
means exhausted by the drawings under review. It is to be 
hoped, then, that Mr. Wood may be given a chance of com- 
pleting a work he has already proved himself eminently 
fitted for, and that if he does return to Macedonia he may 
be given the full facilities and scope accorded to other British 
war artists. 


[As we go to press we ave informed that Acting-Corporal W. T. Wood has just been appointed one of the Official British Artists. —Ep.] 





ENSILAGE.—I. CROPS THAT ARE SUITABLE 


By THE BurSAR OF DOWNING COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


NSILAGE is the name given to the process whereby 

green forage crops can be preserved in a_ succulent 

condition in silos or silage stacks for future feeding to 

cattle. It is a practice which is almost universally 

adopted by farmers in the United States and Canada who 
feed dairy or beef cattle in winter. In England during the 
wet years following 1879 great efforts were made to introduce 
the practice, and for a time it seemed as if ensilage would become 
a part of English agriculture, but with the return of finer seasons, 
with cheap labour, as well, perhaps, as the somewhat uneconomical 
low silo of those days, the practice gradually declined, and by 
1900 was practically extinct. A few years before the war started 
Mr. Jaques erected the first tall American stave silo in England 
at Tivertshall, near Norwich, since when numerous silos, some ot 
wood and a few of concrete, have been erected in Kast Anglia, 
especially by dairy farmers, and at the present time, when so 
much grassland is being converted to arable cultivation, farmers 
and others in all parts of the country are making enquiries con- 
cerning the practice. The purpose of this and following articles 
is to examine, so far as our present knowledge allows, the financial 
aspect of ensilage both in silos and in stacks. 

Ensilage may be applied in farming under two separate 
sets of conditions, which it is well to distinguish at the outset : 
First, in wet grassy years there frequently, as in 1917, occurs 
a superabundance of grass and other forage crops at the end of the 
summer which cannot with any certainty be made into hay and 
which very frequently are spoilt and wasted. There can be no 
question that such surplus forage, if properly managed, can be 
converted economically and with certainty into valuable cattle 
food as silage. For this purpose, because such surplus forage 
will only occur periodically, the silage stack, requiring little or 
no capital outlay, is preferable to the permanent and more costly 
silo. If the principles of making silage had been more widely 
known last autumn many thousands of tons of valuable cattle 
food might have been preserved. 

Secondly, a part of the arable acreage may be annually 
set aside for the growth of special forage crops with which 
to make silage. When this plan is adopted the silage crop 
Is generally taken on part of the root tilth; the crop 
1s sown in early autumn or spring; it is cut and made 
into silage in July; the field is then broken up and, if 
the soil is light, may be cropped with late turnips, kohl or 
mustard; if heavy, the field may be bastard fallowed and 
prepared for a crop of wheat in the following autumn. From 
this it will be seen that the silage crop can easily be fitted 
into the rotation; and, indeed, it is one of the outstanding 
advantages of silage that it is a convenient crop, convenient 
to grow, convenient to harvest, and convenient to feed. Before, 
however, advocating the practice wholeheartedly, the economy 
of this plan for producing silage must be carefully examined 
and contrasted with haymaking on the one hand and _ root- 
growing on the other. In general, it may be said that on those 
Soils of medium texture, especially if rainfall is ample, and on 
Which large crops of mangolds and swedes can be grown with 
certainty, silage is not likely to be grown to advantage. The 
possibilities are, however, much greater on the two extremes of 
soils: on the one hand the very thin sands and gravels where in 
dry seasons the roots are a total failure, and on the heavy clays 


where root seed-beds are hard to prepare and where folding is 
impossible. In the former case the autumn-sown silage crop 
is much less liable to failure than the root crop, and in the latter 
case the silage crop and bastard fallow will displace the bare 
fallow and so produce some return during the year of fallowing. 
It remains to be proved whether such bastard fallowing can be 
relied upon to clean the land efficiently for the subsequent corn 
and other crops in the rotation. 

Suitable Crops: Grass.—It has been previously indicated 
that surplus grass at the end of a rainy summer may be converted 
into good silage; so, too, grass that has been cut for hay in 
a wet time, provided it has not been tedded out, become three 
parts dry and then washed, may be made into useful silage. 
But, of course, in good weather hay is more economical to make 
than silage. 

Oat and Tare.—This crop is the most favoured for silage 
at the present time. Preferably it is sown in early autumn at 
the rate of 6 pecks of tares and 4 pecks of oats per acre, with 
sometimes a few beans. The tares, being a leguminous crop, 
obtain part of their nitrogen from the air, and if the soil is in 
fair heart will only require 4 cwt. to 5 cwt. of basic slag to produce 
a full crop. An excessively heavy crop is not required, lest it 
becomes so badly laid as to render cutting with the mower 
impossible. Oats are sown with the tares partly for the purpose 
of supporting the tares, partly because they produce the best 
forage among similar cereal crops, and partly because they 
mature and are fit to cut for silage at the same time as the 
tares. 

in 1916 the writer determined (Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture, May, 1917) the cost of production and the weight 
of oat and tare crops grown upon nine fields in Cambridgeshire 
and Norfolk, the results of which showed the average crop cut 
green to be 12.8 tons. Samples of these crops when evaporated 
to dryness showed the average weight of dry matter to be 
2.3 tons per acre, equivalent to about 24 tons of hay, containing 
10 per cent. of water, and equivalent to 73 tons of silage con- 
taining.70 per cent. of water. This latter figure is important 
because it might be assumed that the weight of green crop is 
approximately the weight of the silage produced, whereas 
in ordinary practice the green forage is allowed to dry for twenty- 
four hours or so before being put into the silo, after which it 
still loses moisture by fermentation. 

The costs of production were calculated at pre-war prices, 
the cost of a man-day being estimated in those days in East 
Anglia at 2s. 6d. and the cost of a horse-day being estimated 
the same. Manures and seeds were also charged at pre-war 
prices. Rents were charged against the crop, but rates and 
other miscellaneous charges were regarded as being borne by 
the following catch crop if on light soil, or by the wheat crop if 
the land was bastard fallowed. The average for the nine fields 
was as follows : 





S. a. 

Rent oe ar ac a ae ae 18 6 
Cultivations bi 2 os ae a 1 
Seed me 17 6 
Manures (phosphatic) .. ms nie ae 17 I! 
Total cost (for growing the crop) Le SO 
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Thus the average cost per ton of dry material worked out at 
28s. 6d. At the present increased prices of seed, manures and 
labour, assuming that the rent remained the same, the cost per 
acre would approximate to gos. and the cost of dry material 
to about 39s. per ton. It is worthy of notice that with oats and 
tares the cost of seed amounts to more than one quarter of the 
total cost of production of the crop. 

Lucerne and Italian Rye Grass is a crop which can be 
grown to advantage for silage upon those soils which are suitable 
for lucerne. The crop, if kept down four or five years, can be 
cheaply cultivated, and the cost of seed (one needs to sow 2ol]b. 
of lucerne with one peck of Italian rye grass per acre) if distri- 
buted equally over this period is also small; moreover, the 
yield per acre, assuming the crop is cut three times each year, 
will probably produce in the neighbourhood of twenty tons 
of green forage, equivalent to about three and a half tons of 
dry material. Further, the growth of the lucerne and the deep 
penetration of its roots materially improves the texture of the 
subsoil for subsequent crops. The chief difficulties with this 
crop are of getting a good plant, and at the present time the 
fact that the Board of Agriculture have forbidden farmers from 
keeping a seeds-layer down longer than one year without a permit. 
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Maize in America is grown almost universally as the silage 
crop. In England it is grown for this purpose by a few farmers 
with varying degrees of success. In most cases big crops, 
amounting to twenty and twenty-five tons per acre can be grown, 
but the crop rarely matures to the stage ‘“‘ when the kernels 
have begun to get firm and are dented and beginning to glaze,” 
the stage which American experience proves to be the best 
for silage. Consequently, the English crop is cut at an immature 
stage (to avoid frost) when it is still very sappy, and contains 
as much as 88 per cent. to go per cent. of water. When this 
watery material is filled into the silo a large proportion of the 
juice is expressed and escapes between the staves of the silo, 
and a further consequence of this excessive amount of moisture 
is the fact that the temperature of fermentation is low and the 
resulting silage, instead of having a sweet, pleasant smell, is 
sour and very unpleasant to handle. Nevertheless, successful 
maize silage is made by some growers, and others have pro- 
duced excellent silage by mixing the green maize with second 
cut clover or with third cut lucerne. 

Cruciferous Crops.—Mustard and rape, though producing 
abundant .crops of succulent forage, have generally been found 
unsatisfactory for silage. ARTHUR Amos. 





RACK 


SHEDS 


By Grorce W. ConstaB_e, F.S.I. 


[AFTER the appearance of Mr. Constable’s first article on rack sheds, 


several correspondents wrote asking for further particulars. 


Several of 


these correspondents wrote from Ireland, where the wet weather so often experienced at the time when the hay should be gathered lends special 


importance to the use of drying machinery. We forwarded these letters to Mr. Constable, and we 


hope that the writers will find their 


queries satisfactorily answered in the following article.-—Ep.] 


EFERRING to the article on rack sheds in CountTRY 

LiFe of January 26th last, the following are the details 

with section and side elevation, etc., of a rack shed 

144ft. long by 24ft. wide, covered with corrugated iron 

sheets and fitted with rhones and conductors. The 

straining posts (Fig. 2, A) are H steel joists 2o0ft. long, 8ins. by 6ins. 

by 30lb., with 2}in. by 2}in. by Zin. angles bolted to the sides 

of the joists (Fig. 3), to which the wires, afterwards described, are 

attached by galvanised straining eye-bolts 12ins. by jin. The 

straining posts are sunk 4ft. in the ground in solid concrete 

and should rest on a flat stone. In order to prevent them lifting, 

a thin. hole is bored through each, about 12ins. from the foot, 

and an iron rod rft. gins. by rfins. is put through the hole 

(Fig. 2, BB). 

The four stays, or rances, are H joists 6ins. by 3ins., and 

are bolted to the strainers and to the first intermediate post 
(ies 2).0c).- TE 


On the inside and also on the outside of the intermediate 
standards are wires which must be attached to the strainers, 
but the outside wires are not so close to each other as the inside 
The distances between the staples on the ins?de of the in- 
termediate standards should be 8ins., 8ins. and r1oins. respectively 
from top to bottom, the last staple being 6ins. from the foot of 
the inside of the intermediate standard (Fig. 1, HH). Wires 2ft. 
apart, seven in number, are stretched on the outside of the inter- 
mediate standards from end to end, and are supported by staples 
on the intermediate standards (Fig. 1, MM). The roof is made of 
corrugated iron sheets, No. 24 gauge. The wood couples are 
7ins. by 3ins. (Fig. 1, NN), on which are nailed wood bars 6ins. by 
2ins. (fig. 2, 00), to which the corrugated sheets are attached 
by bolts and nuts. Cross weoden stays 6}ins. by 2}ins. (Fig. 1, PP) 
are bolted to every alternate standard and every alternate 
couple to keep the structure rigid, and every couple has a cross 

beam underneath 


wires. 


is absolutely 
necessary that the " 
foundations of 
the four strainers 


6hins. by 2hins. 
(Hae. i, 1); 
bolted at each 
end to the couple. 
Three — build- 
ings or layers of 
sheaves on_ the 

3 3 wires of 5{t. each 
—— will be found 
most convenient. 
One building from 
the ground and 
— two from 
forms are thus 
required. The 
platforms are 
formed of two 
battens supported 
on three brackets 
(Fig. 5). Three 























should be 
thoroughly secure, 
as the whole 
structure, when 
filled with grain, 
presents so great 
a surface to wind, 
Intermediate 
standards of H 
iron 6ins. by 3ins., 
with 3ins. 
by 3ins. bolted on 
each side (Fig. 1, ’ : . 
pp, and Fig. 4), ar . 
are erected 12ft. 

apart from end 
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DETAIL PLAN OF RACK SHED CONSTRUCTION. 


to end. These are 2oft. long, and 4ft. of each is embedded in 
concrete in the same way as the strainers, but without the iron 
rod. On these intermediate standards solid galvanised wires 
(No. 6) are supported after being attached to the strainers by the 
eye-bolts. Staples are used to support the wires and should 
be driven in the wood, bolted to the intermediate standards at 
an acute angle, and so driven that the wire will rest on both legs 
of the staple and only sufficient left undriven as will support 
the wires, besides leaving room for a wire to pass perpendicularly 
through the staples to keep the horizontal wires which rest on 
the staples confined between the wood of .the intermediate 
standards and the perpendicular wire. Staples 2tins. long, 
made of No. 4 wire (galvanised), will suit, and they should be 
driven in about r1}3ins. 


iron clasps are bolted to every standard, including the 
strainers, at the necessary heights (5ft. and 1oft.), into which 
the end of the bracket is pushed up to a notch in the wood of 
the bracket, and an iron hook is fixed to the other end. An 
iron rod is hung to a hook fixed to the standards at the required 
height and is attached by a few links of a chain to the hook on 
the end of the bracket. The brackets and rods can be fixed up 
or the platform moved in a few minutes. Two persons can build 
to one forker, and what is of the utmost importance, any ordinary 
farm hand can build. 

When filling the wires, raise the second lowest wire off the 
supporting staple and hang it on an S hook to the wire im- 
mediately above, so as to allow room for the first wire to be filled 
with sheaves. When the lowest wire is filled, let down the wire 
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above to its original place and lift up the wire above it ; then lay 
the sheaves across the one wire, the stubble end of the sheaf 
resting on the stubble end of the one underneath. The next 
and other wires are filled in the same way. When the first 
outside wire is reached, a handful of the stubble end of every 
third sheaf (or of every second if the crop be a short one) should be 
passed underneath the outside wire and the sheaf drawn out- 
wards till the outside nearly touches the band of the sheaf. 
The double wires at these regular intervals give a downward 
slope to the sheaf as in a well built stack; they further prevent 
the mass of sheaves from slipping outwards, acting like a “‘ through 
band ”’ in a wall, and, further, they admit ventilation between 
this row of sheaves and the set below. Air holes may be left 
at intervals, if necessary, according to the condition of the crop. 
Newly cut dry grain can be packed more closely than grain which 
has been soaked with rain after cutting. When the shed is filled, 
both ends should be closed with lin. mesh wire-netting, or a 
fruit net, to keep out the birds. 

The end of the shed should face the direction of the pre- 
vailing wind to secure a through draught, and it should not be 
erected in a sheltered position ; the most suitable site is alongside 
amacadamised farm road. Ifthe sheaves are dry when “ wired ”’ 
they cannot be packed too closely together, and though damp, 
must not be packed too loose, as the wires keep the weight of the 
sheaves above from pressing on those beneath. This, in fact, 
is one of the secrets of the success of a shed of this description. 
No matter how damp the sheaves may be they cannot press 
closely together, air can always obtain access laterally as well as 
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longitudinally, and grain in a wet condition is bound to improve. 
The wires require to be moderately tight, and can easily be 
made tighter by screwing up the eye-bolts. The quantities and 
measurements of the iron, etc., used in the erection of this rack 
shed are as follows: 

22 steel joists, 6ins. by 3ins. by 13lb., each 2oft. long. 

4 steel joists, 6ins. by 3ins. by 13lb., each 16ft. long. 

4 steel joists, 8in. by 6ins. by 30lb., each 2oft. long. 

8 steel angles, 2}ins. by 2}ins. by jin., each r6ft. long. 

66 lengths of Ryland’s best drawn galvanised steel wire, No. 6, 
each length. 


148ft. 


750 galvanised staples, 2}ins. by 4lb. G. 

66 galvanised straining eye-bolts, 12ins. by }in. 

25 gross 2hin. patent galvanised driving screws with washers. 
4 gross 2in. galvanised bone-head nails. 

300 galvanised sheets corrugated iron, 8ft. by 8ft. 3ins. by 24 gauge. 
g6yds. cast-iron rhones. 

2 stop ends and 2 drops. 

6 6ft. lengths of 2}in. cast-iron down pipes. 

soyds. galvanised plain ridging, 15ins. girth and 24 gauge. 

6 dozen bolts, 2in. by 3in. 

5 dozen bolts, r}ins. by }in. 

21 only bolts, 5}ins. by fin. 

345 only bolts, gins. by $in. 

22 only bolts, 44ins. by }in. 


98 only bolts, 3ins. by fin. 

32 co-screws, 2hins. by 3in. 

60 screws, jin. by }in. 

56lb. galvanised hoop for rhone straps. 

Sound larch may be used for strainers, rances and inter- 
mediate standards instead of steel joists and H iron. 





THE ROSEATE TERN 


By R. Fortune, 


HE roseate tern (sterna dougalli) has two special 

claims for consideration from British naturalists. 

First, because it is one of the few species which were 

first made known to science from specimens obtained 

in these islands ; and, secondly, owing to its retaining 
its original scientific nomenclature, which has not been 
tinkered with in the manner which is somewhat fashionable 
nowadays. It is a species which, while being widely dis- 
tributed, is nowhere plentiful; it is the most elusive and 
by far the rarest of our British breeding terns, although, 
[am inclined to believe, not quite so rare as generally supposed. 
It is a bird that may easily be overlooked, and especially so 
from its habit of usually nesting among a big crowd of 
the commoner species, the common and arctic terns. 

It is pleasing to note in the general record of the decrease 
of the breeding haunts of this species that at least two new 
colonies have been discovered in Ireland quite recently. 
In the one remaining haunt of these birds in England, on 
the north-east coast, I have been familiar with it for many 
years. Selby, 
in1833, wrote 
of this place, 
that he had 
met with it 
plentifully 
there for the 
last fifteen 
Wears. 
doubt very 
muc h 
whether it 
was ever 
really plenti- 
ful. My ex- 
perience, ex- 
tending over 
more than a 
quarter of a 
century, may 
be truly 
summed up 
in the usual 
statement 
concerning 
it: “Tt still 
exists, pro- 
bably one or 
two pairs.” 
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[ had always been content to accept this estimate as 
correct, for every year I had been able to spot a bird or two 
flying about, yet I had never discovered and identified more 
than two nests in any one year, perhaps because I had never 
made a determined eftort to find more. In 1914, however, 
a friend and myself set ourselves the task of making a 
thorough investigation in order to settle the question of 


how many pairs there really were. The result of this 
investigation was that we found eight pairs nesting; five 


were together in a little group, the nests being situated 
on some rocks standing higher than the surrounding sand 
and pebble covered ground, and on the edge of a big colony 
of arctic and Sandwich with a few common terns. The 
other three pairs were on an adjoining island connected 
with the main one at low water by a reef covered with 
boulders. The site of the larger colony is where I have 
always found their nests, so that it appears to be very 
regularly used. All the nests I have found here previously 
contained two eggs, but this year only one had been laid. 
Two of the 
nests in the 
group of five 
contained 
each a single 
egg, highly 
incubated, 
the other 
three a single 
voung one 
each. 

It issaid 
that many 
colonies of 
these birds 
have been 
deserted be- 
cause they 
ack € aD, Bo 
tremely shy 
and intoler- 
ant of intru- 
ders. The 
one under 
notice is now, 
I believe, 
the only one 
in England. 
There are 


NEST. 





several in Ireland and at least two remain in Wales. 
of the Welsh colonies, which I know well, is the largest in 
the kingdom ; it is situated upon a small island, practically 
an isolated rock; here the roseates are surrounded with an 
immense number of common terns and a few arctics. 


breeding haunt is 
now strictly pro- 
tected, and I am 
convinced that it 
is only by rigor- 
ous protection 
that the roseates 
will retain their 
hold as a breeding 
species in Britain; 
for, without 
doubt, the reason 
for the diminu- 
tion in their num- 
bers in their 
English homes is 
the persecution 
to which they 
were subjected 
by the collectors 
of birds’ eggs and 
skins. These 
vandals ruth- 
lessly despoiled 
every colony they 
came across. I 
know of one 
small colony 
which was exter- 
minated in this 
way. The pro- 
tection to-day 
afforded to most 
of those now in 
existence will, I 
hope, eventually 
result in a con- 
siderable increase 
in the numbers 
and possibly the 
re - stocking of 
old and = aban- 
doned haunts. 
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AND THREE ROSEATE 


HOME-KEEPER. 
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My experience is that the roseate is no shyer than its 
relations among which it makes its home. In the case in 
point the watcher was terribly afraid that if a tent were 
put up in front of the colony for the purpose of photo- 


graphy the results would be disastrous. However, our 


long experience 
in natural history 
photography 
gained the day, 
and the tent was 
erected, and _ al- 
most before the 
photographer 
could get inside 
the birds were 
back at _ their 
places, evincing 
not the slightest 
uneasiness at the 
sight of the tent 
erected in front 
of them. All 
around were 
great numbers of 
other terns, 
arctics and Sand- 
wich particularly; 
several arctics 
soon comman- 
deered the tent 
as a perching 
place and_ took 
up a position on 
its roof, while all 
around us were 
numbers busy 
with family 
matters, several 
pairs feeding 
their young in a 
most uncon- 
cerned manner 
within a foot of 
the tent walls. 

While we 
were inside 
several parties of 
visitors landed 
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on the island to see the birds, causing them to keep flying off ; 
they, however, invariably returned at once. One party was 
rather a large one, and being merely sightseers without a 
knowledge of the ways of the birds, did a good deal of damage 
unwittingly, I grant—as a number of young and eggs which 
had been trodden underfoot testified. The eggs and young 
lie so thick on this island that the utmost care must be exer- 
cised to prevent treading upon them, and as both eggs and 
young harmonise so well with 
their surroundings, it makes 
it difficult for an unpractised 
eve to detect them. 
“Before going to the nests 
the watcher told us_ there 
was one with an unusually 
large egg; the egg was cer- 
tainly there, but to us it 
was at once quite evident 
to what species it belonged, 
and when the birds returned 
after the tent had _ been 
erected we were not surprised 
to see a Sandwich tern settle 
upon it. This tern proved a 
perfect nuisance, for, like 
the general run of Sandwich 
terns, she possessed an uneasy 
spirit and could not settle 
for long. She was continu- 
ally jumping up and flying 
away, returning at once; the 
slightest pretext sufficed for 
her to leave her egg. Far 
more uneasy than _ the 
roseates, she was a regular 
torment to us and spoilt many 
interesting pictures with her goings and comings; and when 
she did settle on the egg it was invariably with her back to 
the observer. Several times we seriously thought of going 
out to remove the egg; only the fear that the watcher would 
think that we had cast envious eyes on his abnormal roseate’s 
egg and had annexed it prevented us. 

The roseates appeared to resent the presence of the 
Sandwich in their midst and were continually quarrelling 
with her; on one occasion a roseate attacked her by alight- 
ing on her back. They were 
also inclined to be quarrel- 
some among themselves and 
were continually ‘‘ scrapping” 
with each other. 

Identification of the 
roseate is not difficult when 
on the ground. Its build and 
size, the long tail, the faint 
roseate tint on the _ breast 
(more pronounced in some 
individuals than in others) 
and the black bill with 
orange red base are points 
which cannot be overlooked. 
When on the wing the task 
is a little more difficult. It 
appears to me, however, that 
the roseate always _ flies 
higher and wider than the 
other species, while its note 

a harsh ‘ crake ’’—enables 
one readily to pick it out 
from the others. In an 
interesting book upon ‘‘ The 
Home Life of the Terns” 
particular mention was made 
of an apparent peculiarity in 
connection with this species. 
It was said that when the 
wings were folded one would 
be above the tail and the 
other below. I have since 
carefully looked for this, but in no case was it apparent, the 
birds in every case folding their wings above the tail in the 
usual manner. 

Some of the nests I have found have been of consider- 
able size, much larger than the largest constructed by any of 
the neighbouring relations, and some were mere scratchings 
In the usual tern style. After seeing a number of eggs i situ 
I am quite convinced that, unless the bird is marked down 
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on the nest, it is practically impossible to distinguish them from 
those of the arctics and common with which they are sur- 
rounded. I have repeatedly read in text-books—no doubt, 
as usual, copied from one another—that they are more elongated 
than those of the latter species, but this is not an infallible 
guide by any means. 

The beautiful roseate tint on the breast soon fades after 
death; I know, however, of one case where a pair of birds 





A SAND EEL FOR THE NESTLINGS. 


which had been shot by one of the lighthouse keepers very many 
years ago retained the beautiful and generally evanescent 
tint for over twenty years, and may still do so. It is, however, 
only fair to state that they were kept for years in a dark room. 

The general habits of the roseate resemble those of 
the more abundant species, except that it is essentially an 
oceanic species and never found away from the sea. While 
it is difficult to identify the eggs: the young are easily recog- 
nised ; when in their downy plumage they more resemble 
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in markings the young of the Sandwich than the smaller 
species, and when the feathers appear the white edge to the 
wing feathers renders identification easy. While watching 
the colony the young birds in the absence of their parents 
always took cover in some scanty vegetation growing near 
by, which afforded them ample protection against the marau- 
ding gulls, which do much damage to the young birds of the 
tern colony. 
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T Mereworth, which was the earliest of the English 
copies of the Capra villa, and at Foot’s Cray, which 
was the last, a long gallery stretches right across 
the front opposite to the entrance. But at Chiswick 
this space is occupied by three rooms, each with strong 

individuality. In the centre one, which, despite its lack 

of length, was called the gallery, the pedimented central 
doorway is flanked by frames in the Kent manner and faces 

a Venetian window which opened on to a double stairway 

descending to the garden and breaking the straightness of the 

front. The ends of the gallery are apsidal, a cornice running 
round the room at such height as enables the semi-domes 
to rest on it. Small doorways in the apses lead to the end 
rooms, that to the east (Fig. 3) being octagonal and that 
to the west (Fig. 5) circular. Except for this difference 
in shape, the rooms are almost identical. Cornice, door- 
ways, mantelpieces are of like design, and below the 
cornice runs the same wall 
decoration of swags starting 
out of a basket that sur- 
mounts a female mask. The 
illustrations perfectly render 
the general grouping and 
the details of these very 
finished and_ typically 
Kentian decorative schemes, 
waich bore their full share 
in making Lord Burlington’s 
villa a brilliant and effective 
house of entertainment such 
as: his age delighted in, but 
the very opposite to the 
comfortable home which is 
the Englishman’s most native 
product. With so complete 
an encircling of extensive 
and richly wrought mantel- 
pieces, doorways and win- 
dows the problems of where 
to sit out of a draught and 
where to place a piece of 
furniture become well nigh 
insoluble. Chiswick House 
is a decorative mulium in 
parvo; it was hardly of 
size for such very sumptuous 
treatment, which calls _ for 
the spaciousness that Robert 

Walpole gave at Houghton. 

But as the latter was and 

is Kent’s largest decorative 

sphere, so was Lord Bur- 
lington’s villa the most com- 
plete and finished specimen 
on a moderate scale. It 
was a clean cut gem of its 
kind with a piano nobile of 
eight principal intercommuni- 
cating rooms excellent for 
reception and never intended 
for family life. It is a loss, 
therefore, that it came to be 
needed for the latter purpose 
after its creator had passed 
away, for it demanded such 
large alteration and addition 
that the unity of its plan 
and design was_ necessarily Copyright. 
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destroyed despite the desire to maintain as far as possible 
the style and disposition of its incipience. 

The third Earl of Burlington was the last of the Boyles 
to hold that title. When he died in 1753 his older earldom 
of Cork devolved on a cousin, but his estates went to his 
daughter, Charlotte, who six years earlier had married the Mar- 
quess of Hartington. Thus Chiswick, besides estates in York- 
shire and Ireland, came to the Cavendishes. They were still 
valuable, although the dead Earl’s architectural zeal had made 
considerable inroads upon them; for, as Walpole assures us, 
he ‘‘ spent large sums in contributing to public work, and was 
known to choose that the expense should fall on himself 
rather than that his country should be deprived of some 
beautiful edifices.” So that it is no surprise to find Alderman 
Barber writing to Swift in 1738: ‘‘ My Lord Burlington is 
now selling in one article £9,000 a year in Ireland, for 
£200,000, which will not pay his debts.” His daughter, 
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outliving him for a year only, never became Duchess of 
Devonshire, as her husband did not succeed as fourth Duke 
until 1755. Two vears later he was Prime Minister for 
a few months, and died, aged forty-four, in 1764. We 
have lately (January 19th) seen how he left his impress 
on Chatsworth in the shape of the stately stable quad- 
rangle, but of Chiswick we hear nothing until after his son 
married Lady Georgina Spencer in 1774. That “ reigning 
queen of societv’’ exercised her wide influence over the 


world of politics, literature and fashion, not so much by her 
beauty as by her intellectual power and her magnetic charm 
Married against her inclination, and lacking 


of manner. 
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domestic happiness—anyhow, during the first aud childless 
decade of her wedded life—she lived with and among her 
large circle of friends and was as great a politician and gambler 
as her favourite statesman, Charles James Fox. Chiswick, 
no less than Devonshire House, became a centre of entertain- 
ment and could also be lent for honeymoon purposes. In 
1781 George Selwyn tells a correspondent that the Duchess 
“fait des paroles mais non pas des enfans,’’ and next year 
relates how Lord George Cavendish, grandfather of the 
seventh Duke, marries the Compton heiress, who brings in 
the Eastbourne property, and “they go to Chiswick to 
perpetuate the race of Whigs and Cavendishes.” But 
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again a year and the Duchess gives birth to the eldest of 
her three children. The house, already short of accom- 
modation for guests, is still more deficient in nurseries 
and James Wyatt, although before this he had been 
swept away from his classic beginnings by the neo-Gothic 
flood, was set to devise a scheme for making the Italian 
villa a possible English home. What remained of the 
old Jacobean house was now finally removed, and on 
each side of the villa wings were added (Fig. 1) that 
carefully followed the original design, did not compete 
in height with the dome (though higher than the roof 
of the villa) and were connected to the latter by a lower 
lobby. The villa 
having been a little 
box-like, with steps 
and portico (Fig. 2) 
almost out of pro- 
portion, the additions 
were in some ways 
advantageous to the 
general exterior 
grouping. But by 
the sacrifice of the 
central sitting-rooms 
east and west, to get 
connection with the 
wings, the original 
disposition of the 
reception suite was 
marred, and the sense 
of proportion jarred 
through the old 
sitting - rooms _ being 
surpassed in size by 
the new ones. These 
are decorated in a 
manner even _ later 
than the time of their 
building (of which 
the date is set down 
as 1788), except that 
which occupies the 
north end of the east 
wing (Fig. 6). Here 
Corinthian columns 
divide the room into 
three compartments, 
and the scheme of 
plasterwork is 
founded on the 
Georgian and not the 
Adam manner. On 
: the other hand, the 
enemy rene an new staircases were 
balustered in the 
latter style, delicate 
scrollwork in lead 
or some other soft 
metal being stiffened 
by thin square iron 
uprights and topped 
by a small rail. 

' We get various 
glimpses of Duchess 
Georgiana’s doings at 
the enlarged house. 








Lady Jerningham 
describes a_ ‘‘ break- 
fast”? there, which 


the Prince of Wales 
attended, in the 
summer of 1800. She 
arrived at about 
three o'clock, and 
found the Duchess in the pleasure grounds sitting with 
Mrs. FitzHerbert by an urn. Bands were disposed about 
woods and lawns so that, as you sauntered along, you lost 
the sound of one only to come within the range of another. 
“The Prince was en Polisson, a Brown Dress, round Hat, 
and Brown Wig. He stood almost the whole time by his 
band with Dr. Burney, ordering different pieces of Musick.” 
For him, the Duchess, and the select few about twenty 
covers were laid in the Temple, which was prettily decorated 
with flowers, while Lady Jerningham and ‘“‘ we Goths took 
possession of the House where we found in every room 4 
table spread with cold meat, fruit, ice and all sorts of wine. 
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The party broke up soon 
after seven so as to get back 
to London for the opera. 

The correspondence of 
the Duchess’s _ sister, Lady 
Bessborough, with Lord 
Granville Leveson Gower 
shows her as being often at 
“Chis.” as she writes it, both 
before and after her sister’s 
death. That event took place 
in 1806 and in the same year 
her great friend, Charles 
James Fox, breathed his last 
at Chiswick. He had led a 
by no means healthy life, and 
dropsy set in in the summer 
of 1806. At one of his better 
moments he went to stay at 
Chiswick, but there had a 
relapse. Yet on September 
8th he was so much better 
that he walked about the 
house looking at the pictures 
and talked of going off to his 
own St. Anne’s Hill. Then 
“he fell back and a cold dew 
came all over him.” The 
doctors supported him with 
brandy and other cordials so 
that he lingered till the 13th, 
languid, but clear headed. 
Thus, when they gave him 
claret he said: ‘‘ Very cool, 
very pleasant,” and related 
how he had formerly drunk 
five bottles of it with Lord 
Guildford. To the Duchess’s 
daughter, Lady Carlisle, he 
spoke repeatedly about her: 
The friend she loved, the Statesman 

she admired ! 

Mourns o’er her loss, and as he 
mourns, expires. 

The Devonshire House 
menage had been peculiar. 
Lady Elizabeth Foster had 
occupied towards the Duke 
and Duchess much the same 
relationship as Lady Suffolk 
had done towards George II 
and his Queen. So after a 
due interval, during which 
she lives much at Chiswick, 
a very private marriage is 
solemnised in the house be- 
tween her and the Duke. 
Some of the family are 
offended, but Lady  Bess- 
borough continues her friend- 
ship to the new Duchess and 
Writes of a house party in 
May, 1816: “We have had 
such a posse at Chis! Nothing 
could be gayer or more bril- 
liant, and some of the people 
Pleasant. . . . Each day 
We sat down 26 or 27 to table 
waltzing every night 
and all night long.” Twenty- 
two guests “are all inhabi- 
tants, which seems wonderful, 
but all are lodg’d.” The 
Duke of Clarence, afterwards 
William IV, was there, which 
Lady Bessborough thought 
Would be ‘a heavy matter,” 
but she found the stories he 
told of the Queen, his mother, 
amusing. She had been quite 
unruffled at all the events 
and crises of the French wars 
and political upheavals until 
Napoleon married a Haps- 
burg. Then she gave way to 
her feelings. “‘ My Got! My 
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Got! What will this come to? The oldest House in Europe 
married to an Empt of yesterday. My Got! My Got! 
married to nothing—he has no blood in his veins.” 

Next year the Duke of Devonshire was dead and Lady 
Bessborough, writing from Chiswick, savs it gives her a 
‘“‘ melancholy feel,” but the widow—although she has to leave 
her favourite home which she fancied was to have been settled 
on her for life—‘‘ supports herself with fortitude,’ despite 
the riotous spirits of her own son, George Lamb, and of her 
stepson, the new Duke. He was the man who so largely 
modernised Chatsworth and did not better Chiswick by his 
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6._NORTH ROOM OF EAST 
alterations, such as the removal of the north stairway to the 
garden and his “ great improvement in the beauty of the 
apartment” produced by substituting plate glass for the 
original sashes of the Venetian windows. To make a 
doorway through which a crowned head might pass on 
a special occasion to wash his hands or alter his garments 
he removed one of Lord Burlington’s marble mantelpieces, 
and then sent it down to be re-erected in the Stag 
parlour at Chatsworth, where, excellent as it is, it is 
not quite at home. The occasion for this change was a 


féte given in honour of the Czar Nicholas in June, 1844. 
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Eighteen years earlier the Duke had, in a very splendid 
manner, represented his Sovereign at the Czar’s Coronation, 
and when the Czar visited our Queen he wished also to see 
her envoy at home. The Duke kept a small menagerie, 
and one of the first enquiries of the Czar on arrival was for 
the elephant. ‘ Sire she is dead, but there are four giraffes,” 
answered his host, who adds, in describing the féte in a letter. 
that “seen out of the dining-room windows these animals 
on the water’s side made a subject of talk for everybody.” 
Altogether there were some seven hundred guests, but the 
Imperial meal was limited to sixteen covers, served in a room 
“fitted up as a gorge- 
ous tent.” — Prince 
Albert, the King of 
Saxony and the Duke 
of Cambridge were 
the royalties, and the 
Dukes of Wellington 
and Sutherland 
represented the 
English nobility at 
the table. ‘The 
meal did not last 
too long and was very 
animated. My 
decorations were ap- 
proved and it really 
was very handsome.” 
The weather proved 
lovely and the whole 
assemblage adjourned 
to the grounds. 
“The great world, 
very pleased, re- 
mained under the 
trees, upon couches 
on the grass, re- 
freshed by last week’s 
rain but quite dry, till 
six o'clock.” 

Long before this 
date such alterations 
as the sixth Duke 
made at Chiswick 
had been completed. 
They included the 
diversion of the road 
which had __ passed 
close to the south side 
both of the Jacobean 
house and of the 
Italian villa. 

In an account of 
the place which he 
wrote for his sister, 
Lady Carlisle, he de- 
scribes what he found 
as ‘‘a small confused 
court with a sphinx- 
surmounted gate in 
front opening to a 
space, of which the 
cight cedars nearest 
to the house formed 
the boundary, over- 
crowded with vases 
and termini more 
gratifying for the 
wayfaring public 
which usually stopped 
to look in at the gate, 
but less agreeable for 
the easily inspected in- 
habitants.”’ The older 
fashion of allowing 
the entrance side of country places to be visible to the public 
did not commend itself to owners of a hundred years ago, and 
the Duke therefore pushed back the public way and made 
a “‘new and regular approach. The sphinxes have been 
transplanted and an iron gate that was Jong the ornament 
of Turnham Green” was acquired and placed here. That, 
however, was not its last peregrination, for when Chiswick 
was finally dismantled as a ducal residence a score of 
years ago the gates were removed to Devonshire House, $0 
that they are well known to Londoners to-day. They had 
been originally made for the entrance of a “capital 
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messuage " which Viscount Dunkerton acquired in 1747 and 
which was purchased by tke Earl of Egmont in 1765. 
Twenty-four years later it became the residence of General 
Elliot, the defender of Gibraltar in 1781, who was made 
Lord Heathfield soon after, and the Turnham Green hovse 
was still called by that name when the Duke of Devonshire 
acquired the gates in 1837. 

Dr. Tuke, the present tenant of Chiswick House, has 
a full appreciation of the value and excellence of this place, 
which has so much architectural and social history. But, 
though he does his utmost to maintain uninjured both the 
fabric and the grounds, it naturally can no longer be kept 
up as in the ducal days, and it suffers from the removal of 
so much that made it a very museum of art objects. Though 
many a garden vase and statue remain, others have been 
removed to Chatsworth and Compton House, while only an 
occasional bust or piece of furniture, and none of the great 
collection of pictures as catalogued by Faulkner, grace the 
walls. Hence the value of the description that the sixth Duke 
wrote for his sister, which gives a picture of what it was 
like in Duchess Georg:ana’s day, when her children played 
about and the ostrich egg painted by Teniers and now at 
Chatsworth ‘‘ was rescued from most imminent danger when 
made the instrument of your Ladyship’s infantine sport as 
a football.” We hear of the “ twelve busts in the entrance 
as they were placed by Lord Burlington,” of his ‘ granite 
tables well mounted in metal borders,” and of the “ porphyry 
vases for each of which a thousand Crowns were given by 
him at Rome.’ We are also told of the bookeases which 
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held Duchess Georgiana’s favourite books ard are reminded 
of the tragic side of her life: 

Our mother found here a distraction from her cares. Her money 
distresses which she unfortunately never found courage to avow 
embittered her existence and at Chiswick alone she escaped from the 
pressure of their annoyances. 


The year when the famous Duchess had died was sad and 
gloomy, not merely for Chiswick, but for all England. 
The tricmph of Trafalgar, in October, 1805, was clouded 
by the fatal wound of the great Admiral who had 
countered every attempt to win the mastery of the sea 
that Napoleon had made. But six weeks later Austerlitz 
gave him domination over Continental Europe and 
proved the death blow of the already exhausted minister 
who had been the life and soul of the opposition to the 
Corsican’s schemes of world dominion. William Pitt died 
in January, 1806. In March the great lady who had held 
the Whigs together passed away, and a few months later 
her favourite statesman, first among those on whom Pitt’s 
mantle fell, was brought to Chiswick to close his eyes. Again 
to-day, as in 1806, the sky is dark, the liberty of nations 
in danger. If, as it did then, the sky clears, let us not too 
readilv bask lazily in the renewed sunshine. How different 
was the scene at Chiswick a score of years later, when the sixth 
Duke was busy with his gorgeous entertainments, and how 
pithy was Sam Rogers’ comment when the gay world of fashion 
was gathered there at a ball. ‘ Fox died in this room; we are 
eating macaroons in it now.” H. Avray TIPPING. 





IN THE 


DEGENERATION IN SEED POTATOES. 
S there a famine in seed Potatoes ? We have been asked this 
question for two reasons: (1) owing to the poor quality ot 
seed tubers that are being sent out this year, and (2) that 
many leading seedsmen who could always be relied upon for 
good, sound sced tubers are either short of supples or 
sold out. A few days ago the secretary of an important allot- 
ment society told us that he had approached three of the leading 
Potato firms for seed of Arran Chief and King Edward, and in 
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each case the firms were sold out. There is no real shortage, for 
stocks never gave better promise than they did for this season’s 
supply. The fact is, our seedsmen are dissatisfied with the 
Government restrictions on the price of seed Potatoes, as may 
be gathered from the following explanation given by one of the 
best known Potato firms in Scotland : 

‘One of the first questions many of our esteemed customers 
will ask themselves is, ‘ Why is it we cannot buy 14lb. of many 
of the Potatoes we have been in the habit of getting?’ We 
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shall try and set forth the reason. Take Arran Chief as an 
example. The maximum price we are allowed to charge is 
11s. 4d. per cwt., or 1s. 5d. per stone. Now for most of these 
standard sorts of Potatoes like Arran Chief and King Edward 
we contract with good farmers to grow them, and we examine 
their crops during the season to make sure they are pure. Under 
the Act varieties like Arran Chief cost us so much that we cannot 
afford to redress and select the tubers as we used to do; we 
can only sell them as received. To weigh out 160 stones from 
a ton and fill them into paper bags and sell them for Is. 5d. per 
stone is out of the question. It could not be done without loss, 
and therefore we shall not sell such varieties in smaller quantities 
than half-hundredweights.”’ 

It must be obvious to all that this procedure leads to a 
great deal of waste, especially to the small grower who is com- 
pelled to purchase more seed than he may require. A similar 
procedure has been adopted by other firms; in short, they say 
they are unable to handle seed Potatoes at a reasonable profit 
under the contrelled prices. 

We are not out to champion the cause of the seedsmen, 
we feel that they know their own business best. But on this 
point we feel very strongly that the existing state of affairs is 
not in the best interests of food production ; it is, in fact, little 
short of a calamity 

We will leave the seedsmen to fight their own cause. Indeed, 
there are so many of them and competition so keen, added to 
which the Board of Agriculture also deal in seed Potatoes, that 
we venture to suggest seed Potatoes would have been kept at 
a reasonable figure if left alone. There is, however, one very 
important point that seems to be overlooked in the Seed Potato 
Order. There are seed Potatoes and seed Potatoes, and there 
is a great difference in the class of business done by different 
firms. Moreover, there are many people who are willing to pay 
a higher price both for garden and field crops in order to obtain 
a special grade of hand-picked seed. For many years our leading 
firms have taken a great pride in seed Potatoes. The selected 
tubers were even in size, free from blemish and disease, and 
when placed in the sprouting trays looked as even as a box 
of hens’ eggs. Moreover, they were all at the same stage 
of development, with the result that they sprouted evenly. 
It would be idle to assume that these attributes could be 
ascribed to the seed Potatoes we are now getting. Here, for 
instance, is a letter received from a reader in Huddersfield a 
few days ago: 

I intend using for seed purposes part of a lot of Arran 
Chief Potatoes bought for eating. Among these I notice a 
number which are covered with warty excrescences, such as 
the sample enclosed. I should be very grateful if you could 
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tell me whether this abnormal appearance is due to disease and 
whether it would be safe to use such Potatoes for seed.’ 

We had our suspicions about these Potatoes, and _ sent 
them to Mr. F. J. Chittenden of the Wisley Laboratories for 
examination. We append his reply, received on February oth, 
as it is of special interest : 

‘“It is too late to say definitely whether the Arran Chief 
Potatoes sent are suffering from corky scab, but the symptoms 
now present suggest that disease to have been the cause of the 
scabby spots upon the tubers. We find on cutting them, how- 
ever, that there are signs of two other diseases, the common 
Potato disease caused by Phytophthora infestans, and in onea 
considerable amount of ‘ winter rot’ due toaspecies of Fusarium, 
Either of these two is sufficient to condemn the tubers for seed 
purposes, and the scabby ones, which may not show either, if the 
scabs are, as we suspect, due to Spongospora subterranea, should 
not be planted, as there is grave danger of the disease being 
carried over to the next crop. It has become rather prevalent 
in Yorkshire.” 

A high standard of seed tuber is very desirable, and the 
practice of saving tubers from an unknown source such as those 
purchased from a greengrocer cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. The future crop depends to a great extent upon the 
seed planted. If on account of shortage of labour we cannot 
have high grade seed such as we have been accustomed to, we 
should at least have the next best thing. But what are we 
getting 2? Samples we have seen this year are of all manner of 
shapes—split, damaged by fork, some of them already grown 
out and swetted, others shrivelled and worm-eaten. We fear 
that the trade in seed Potatoes is drifting into the hands of 
greengrocers who know little of the business and have no means 
of obtaining pure stocks. This is bound to effect the crop, 
and may mean spreading the dreaded diseases. lg ee 


TREES FOR ECONOMIC 
PLANTING 


ROM a purely commercial point of view the best 
trees to plant are such as will produce the largest 
volume of the most valuable timber in the shortest 
space of time. As demand and prices at present 
go, probably in these respects no tree can compete 
with the ash, the timber of which is valuable at all stages 
of its’ growth, while it is perfectly hardy, of rapid growth 
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and to a great extent non-exacting as to the quality of the 
soil in which it is planted. 

At several sales during the present year upwards of 
4s. per cubic foot was paid for ash of the best quality, not 
as a rule from field or hedgerow, but plantation grown trees 
which are comparatively clean stemmed and fit for the most 
Important uses to which the timber is applied. Granted 
that plenty of ash timber can be purchased at half this price ; 
but for the manufacture of agricultural implements and 
portions of aeroplanes, where great strength and bending 
properties are imperative, picked timber of the very best 
quality is alone admissible. 

_ The ash is a hardy, free-growing tree that in any loamy 
soil of fair quality produces timber rapidly, trees of thirty- 
three years’ growth in a plantation on the Woburn Estate 
averaging 48ft. in height and each containing fully 14 cubic 
feet of timber. For timber purposes the ash is valuable at 
all ages, the poles selling well as coppice wood, while of older 
growth the wood is greatly in demand for some of the most 
Important uses to which timber is applied. With the present 
demand for the timber, which is sure to continue in the future, 
one of the most valuable trees to plant in suitable soils and 
Situations is the ash. Probably, in a similar way, no tree 
can compete with the white or Huntingdon willow, as when 
suitable for the manufacture of cricket bats the timber, 
at a comparatively early age, sells at fully 10s. per cubic 
foot. i ; 

Although it is an error to suppose that the willow will 
Succeed in any damp or water-logged soil, whatever its 
quality, still it must be admitted that the cultivation of the 
~ Is of the simplest, it being readily and cheaply propa- 
gated, and in order to produce valuable timber need only be 
Provided with a dampish loam or alluvial deposit. ~ An 
additional merit of the tree is that the timber is valuable 
at an earlier period of its growth than that of perhaps any 
other species, 

Oak timber, unlike the willow and ash, is of the greatest 
Value when mature, though for minor work young wood has 
Its uses. For returns during the planter's lifetime the oak 
can hardly be recommended for profitable planting. Mature 
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timber from eighty to over a hundred years old is valuable, 
and at present finds a ready market at all prices, according 
to district and reputation, from Is. 6d. to fully 2s. 6d. per foot. 

Of perfect hardihood, standing exposure well and producing 
large quantities of readily marketable timber, the sycamore 
should be included in every plantation where the commercial 
value of the wood is a point of first consideration. Big 
trees, of course, sell best, but even in an immature state 
the timber finds a ready market for turnery and furniture 
making. Quite lately, over seventy trees on a farm in North 
Wales were felled, the selling price being 2s. 6d. per cubic 
foot as they lay. The trees were not plantation grown, 
but from field and hedgerow, and in spite of which they were 
unusually clean and well grown. Of course, such a price is 
high and can only be expected for the best trees, many of 
those referred to containing upwards of 7oft. of wood. Small 
wood suitable for curtain rings, butter prints, founders’ 
patterns, and for the making of wooden vessels, can be bought 
from 1s. 3d. per foot upwards, but the largest and cleanest 
timber is used for calender machines and in cotton and jute 
factories. 

The beech on chalk, limestone or gravel is a valuable 
tree to plant, and as its growth is rapid and the timber con- 
vertible even in a young state, plantations composed of this 
species have shown very favourable returns. The price of 
the wood varies, as with that of most other trees, with locality, 
and on the Chiltern Hills and throughout Bucks and Herts, 
where that of the finest quality is produced, the selling price 
is anything between 1s. 2d. per foot and Is. 8d. per foot. 

Demand has been considerable of late for walnut timber, 
but as the tree is rarely grown as a crop in this country the 
wood is comparatively scarce, and, with the exception of 
isolated specimens in parks or old buildings, is seldom culti- 
vated. From 4s. per foot upwards is the selling price, but 
unless a number of trees are for sale merchants fight shy of 
offering for single specimens, be they ever so good. To pro- 
duce good walnut timber a fairly rich loam-—a wheat soil—is 
required. The tree is somewhat tender in the young state 
and some experiments in the way of economic planting 
have not turned out quite successful. 
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The elm as a profitable timber-producing tree must not 
be omitted, and the timber sells at all prices from 7d. to 
upwards of 1s. 3d. per foot, but for quick returns it cannot 
compare with the ash or beech. Large quantities of elm timber 
are used for the making of coffins, for the flooring of carts 
and wagons, naves for wheels and the keels of ships and 
boats. For a cheap class of furniture elm wood is widely 
employed. 

On gravelly soil the sweet or Spanish chestnut is a 
profitable tree to grow, but the timber never equals in value 
that of the oak, though it is largely used for fencing and many 
temporary purposes. The selling price is not high, rarely, 
unless for a specially fine lot, exceeding 1s. 3d. per foot, and 
many trees are affected by “ cup-shake’’ and so rendered 
unfit for the best purposes to which the timber is applied. 

For the making of clog soles and cheap toys alder, birch 
and inferior willow timber find a ready market at prices 
which average from 7d. to rod. per foot. The alder is a 
valuable tree for planting in wet, sour land where other species 
would not succeed, while the birch on poor, light gravels 
and rocky situations is one of the best trees that can be 
named. 

Of late large quantities of poplar wood have been utilised 
by the Government in making cheap packing-cases for 
ammunition and other war materials, and where large trees 
can be obtained the price offered is fairly good, varying from 
Is. to 1s. 4d. per foot in the woodland. Other less valuable 
hard-wooded trees and not to be recommended for economic 
planting are the hornbeam, lime, horse chestnut and maple. 

Save the larch and Scotch pine, few coniferous trees can 
be confidently recommended for planting where the value 
of timber produced is a point of first consideration. The larch 
is by far the most valuable of any, and when we combine 
its great aptitude to suit itself to many conditions of soil, 
altitudes and diversities of climate, its long established value 
as a timber tree, rapidity of growth and ease of culture, it is 
clear that no other coniferous tree cultivated in this country 
can be placed on a par with this two-century-old introduction. 

The durability of larch wood is generally recognised, and 
that even in a young immature condition, while its extreme 
lightness—for a cubic foot when seasoned weighs only 34Ib.- 
is another point in its favour. The demand is always 
greatly in excess of the supply, and the selling price varies 
from rod. to Is. 6d. per foot according to the size and quality. 

For planting on poor gravelly soils the Scotch pine is a 
most valuable tree, while for shelter-giving purposes and as 
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succeeding at high altitudes it is one of the best of the conifer. 
ous species. The timber, however, rarely realises a paying price, 
ranging from a few pence up to about rod. per cubic foot: 
but the sale is erratic, and sometimes the wood is a drug on 
the market and hardly realises firewood price. Since the war, 
however, large and old Scotch pine timber has _ been selling 
well for the making of rough boxes and packing cases for the 
conveyance of ammunition, at all prices up to Is. 4d. per foot, 

The Corsican pine is one of the most valuable trees for 
afforesting purposes. It produces timber at a more rapid rate 
than, perhaps, any other pine, is free from disease and insect 
attack and can succeed well in the poorest soils. The timber js 
of excellent quality, being hard, heavy, very resinous and 
durable. Regarding the nearly allied Austrian pine, though 
it is an excellent shelter-giving tree and rapid grower, yet 
the timber is rough and knotty and not comparable with that 
of the Corsican. The Weymouth pine when suitably placed 
is a good tree for afforesting purposes, and if such specimens 
as those growing on shaly slate rock at Gwydyr Castle, in 
Wales, could be grown everywhere the tree would rank 
high for profitable planting in this country. 

In conjunction with the construction of aeroplanes 
much has been heard of late regarding the merits of the Sitka 
or Silver Spruce (Picea sitchensis), a tree that thrives remark- 
ably well in many parts of the country, and has on several 
estates attained to a height of 120ft. It is a rapid grower, 
hardy, wind-firm, and by no means fastidious as to the soil 
in which it is planted. The fine texture and flexibility of the 
timber is not excelled by that of any other species. I 
predict that this spruce will be extensively planted during 
the next few years. The Douglas fir is a tree of rapid growth, 
but apt to lose the leading shoot when at all exposed. It 
produces a greater quantity of timber than any other conifer 
in a specified time, will succeed on light soils, while the quality 
of wood may be ranked as fair. 

For war purposes the timber of the’ common spruce 
has been found of great value and is much in demand. The 
tree will succeed in damper situations than most other conifers, 
while it affords a great amount of shelter and is perfectly 
hardy. 

Taking into consideration rapidity of growth, and present 
and probable future demands, the best trees to plant are 
the ash, willow, beech, oak and elm among hardwoods; 
comferous trees include the larch, Scotch, Corsican and 
Weymouth pines, the common and Sitka spruce and_ the 
Douglas fir. A. D. WERSTER. 





PROVERBS AS HISTORY 


FEW days ago in the course of conversation with one 
of the few among distinguished scientific agriculturists 
in this country who recognise that the new is built 
on to old the talk 

We agreed 
Land is never so infertile 

Science can give reasons 


a continuation of the 
upon the effect of winter 
completely in regard to its bad efiect. 
as after a thoroughly wet winter. 
for it, but the fact was known to cultivators centuries ago 
and they embodied it in many a 
the year is shaping well. 


and is 


turned rain. 


proverb. If it be true, 
My reason for renewing acquaintance 
with an old favourite was to discover what the shrewd farmers 
of his day thought. Ray, as students of natural history know, 
was far from being a mere collector of odd sayings. 
of proverbs, published anonymously in was only the 
trivia of one whose work has entitled him to be described as the 
father of natural history in this country. Gilbert White says 
of him in the “* Natural History of Selborne,”’ ‘‘ Our countryman, 
the excellent Mr. Ray, is the only describer that conveys some 
precise idea in every term and word, maintaining his superiority 
over his followers and imitators in spite of the advantage of fresh 
discoveries’ But I think “the excellent Mr. Ray’’ did not 
know the great importance of his book of proverbs nor, indeed, 
did the present writer realise it till he came to re-read the pages 
in the new light which the war sheds over past history: These 
proverbs are themselves history. In them may be seen the fruits 
of experience of an entire nation. 


His book 


1 
107 : 


’ 


And the nation resembles 
the individual in this, that its career is by tragedy and comedy, 
laughter and tears. In 1670 it had already gone through a 
career at once tryingand brilliant. Much that is dawning upon us 
to-day was familiar to our forefathersin that time. The references 
to war illustrate this pointedly. The judge on the bench to-day 
might very well address profiteers in the words of a proverb 


that was printed two centuries and a half ago, and probably 
had been current for as long a period before that. ‘‘ It isa wicked 
thing to make dearth our garner.’’ And those who have looked 
with surprised curiosity at the distribution of civilian titles and 
dignities during the war, may console themselves by the know- 
ledge that in the wisdom of the seventeenth century it was recog- 
nised that “‘ Desert and reward seldom keep company.’’ Those 
who failed to make due preparation for this struggle may be 
admonished by the saying: ‘‘ Don’t have thy cloak to mend 
Even incidents that mark the growing 
scarcity of food only repeat the experience of ancestors who knew 
more of war time than they did of peace time. ‘* Corn and horn 
go together ’’—when bread is cheap beef is the same—holds 
true as regards the converse. 


when it begins to rain.’’ 


Again, it seems like a record of 
contemporary history to say that ‘‘ Dearth always begins in the 
horse manger,’’ or in the Somerset version, ‘‘ After a famine in 
the stall comes a famine in the hall.’’ It was the fear of abject 
hunger that made the farmers of England scrutinise the seasons 
with so much vigilance. Money-making was a secondary 
interest ; escape from starvation came before it. This is to be 
found in the common aphorisms, as for instance : 

When the snow doth feed the clay 

England, wo and well-a-day ; , 

But when the clay doth feed the sand 

Then it is well with Angle-land. 
The reason, of course, is that the sand does best ina wet season 
and the clay worst, but as clay is the preponderant soil, constant 
rain was the most baneful of all weather. The counterpart of 


this proverb is the one which tells that ‘‘ drought never yet 
brought cearth to England ’’—our forebears loved the sunshine. 
This comes out very markedly in the proverbs which have to do 
with January. 


The most familiar and probably the oldest is 
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that telling that “ if the grass grow in Janiveer, it will grow the 
worse for it all the year.”’ And there is a briefer and more 
pregnant enunciation of the same truth : 
Under water dearth, 
Under snow bread. 
But a good warning is issued against drawing too definite con- 
clusions from weather portents. After all, they but give the 
average, so to speak. Ray himself makes a note that even the 
saving about a wet January, the truth of which has been 
exemplified in our own time, is not without exception. In the 
year 1667 he tells us “ the winter was so mild that the pastures 
were very keen in January, yet was there scarce ever known a 
plentifuller crop of hay than the summer following.” [Even in 
regard to Candlemas Day, February 2nd, which proverb makers, 
not only in our own country, but in all the countries of the world, 
seem to have regarded as the pivot of the year, once in a century 
or so the prophecy fails to be true. 
All the months in the year 
Curse a fair Februcer 
is one saying, and another is that 
The Welchman had rather see his Dam on a becr, 
Than to see a fair Februcer. 
We all know the proverb which is so common in the North, 
Candlemas Day, gin ye be fair, 
The half of winter’s to come and mair ; 
Candlemas Day, gin ye be foul, 
The half of winter’s gone at Yule. 
Snow and frost abounded in January this year, and Candlemas 
Day was anything but fair, yet a cautious man will not say 
that a great food season is bound to follow because, as the 
prudent Elizabethan husbandman put it, ‘ Never call a day 
fair till you see the end of it.”’ 

It cannot fail to strike the most casual reader that the 
bitterness in many proverbs must have come from those who 
had suffered a hard lot, and yet the case was not so exceptional 
but that it found words for something in the general mind. For 
example, the saying, 

He may even go write to his friends, 

as an indication that a man had touched the lowest depths of 
fortune, conveys a misanthropic view of friendship which the 
healthy, hard scepticism of those generations of Old England 
knew to be not ill founded. Another must surely have come 
from a proud and sensitive nature sufiering from vulgar censure, 

It’s good beating proud folks 

For they’ll not complain. 
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The French have a proverb to a similar intent which says that 
from such reproaches the proud man goes silent away. Noblesse 
oblige. It is certain in humanity the noble nature suffers a 
purgatory from which those of coarser fibre are saved by the 
thickness of their skin. 

A piece of more delightful scepticism is to be found in 
the injunction, 


Love thy neighbour, but pull not down thy hedge, 


one of the most delicious of old proverbs. And the lighter 
experience of the farm is worked in too— 
Child’s pig, but father’s bacon. 
How often has that tragedy in little been accomplished ? Every 
time that Mary had a little lamb and garlanded it with flowers 
she probably lived to realise that her four-footed playmate had 
gradually evolved in her father’s eye into mutton. So with the 
pigling and the calf, nourished and made much of by children. 
Father’s bacon and beef they were doomed to become soon or 
late, and the farmer would probably put the matter aside with 
a saw that served many a purpose besides that 
Nothing dries sooner than tears. 

In regard to the fragility of friendship alluded to above, 

there is a consolatory saying, 


Allis lost that is put in a riven dish, 


or, in other words, given to the ungrateful. It is pleasant to 
turn from these sayings which, rightly considered, are tragic 
in their import to an Alphabet of Joculatory Proverbs. In 
these days a spade was called a spade with a vengeance, and 
not every proverb that was bandied about in Tudor times would 
fit the fastidious ears of to-day. The worst of it is that the 
cleverest of them are the least repeatable. But they show that 
in the days of our forefathers laughter that was no coarser than 
ours, though it was often caused by a coarse language, proved 
that life had its jollity, though the vicissitudes of fortune, the 
failure of friends and of hope, were felt even more bitterly then 
than now 

“ You shall scratch a beggar’ is a curious saying indica- 
tive of the time when, less cleanliness being prevalent — and, 
indeed, this is forced on our attention in more ways than 
one—everybody scratched himself; and ‘‘ You shall scratch a 
beggar ’’ was a polite way of saying that a man would come to 





beggary. But still this is the England that we inherited—strong, 
hard, unsentimental. There is scarcely a reference to religion 
in the whole of Ray’s Proverbs. 


LITERATURE 


THE HOPE OF IMMORTALITY. 

OPE and imagination have ever been tempted 

to dallv with dreams of an undiscovered country 

where falls not rain nor hail nor any snow, and 

where there shall be no more anxiety, no daily 

toil for the means of living, no hatred, no distress 
and none of the other evils to which life is heir. At a moment 
such as this, when so many of ‘‘ the beloved” are fronting 
death by sea and land, and when a great multitude has already 
died, it is natural that the desire to feel confident about the 
future should be deepened and accentuated. Such would appear 
to be the foundation on which has been built the remarkable 
book called Immertality : An Essay in Discovery (Macmillan 
and Co.), which appears over the name of several writers, 
Who all seem to have taken a part in editing and_pre- 
paring it. The names are of responsible men entitled to 
speak with authority. They are Mr. Burnett H. Streeter, at 
Whose house at Cumnor the plan appears to have been 
matured ; Mr. Clutton-Brock ; Mr. C. W. Emmett; Mr. J. A. 
Hadfield; and the author of “ Pro Christo et Ecclesia.” 
Each of them has written a treatise in little, and each 
contribution is of very great interest in itself. The 
Most remarkable paper is that contributed by Mr. J. A. 
Hadfield, called ‘The Mind and the Brain.” He describes 
It_as “A Discussion of Immortality from the Standpoint 
of Science,” but this is rather misleading. The study 
Mm question deals with phenomena connected more or less 
directly with hypnotism. Of this no one will dispute the 
Interest. Mr. Hadfield is a charming writer who in a way that 
looks effortless uses at times very exquisite prose. As an 
¢xample, take this sentence from the section on “‘ The Influ- 
ence of the Mind on the Brain and Nervous System ”’ 
These phenomena of the circulation and nervous system are produced 


by . SAG TASES See 
¥ 4 Cause that is purely psychical in origin, and prove that the mind is able 


to use the body to express its feelings and cmotions, like the evening wind 
which makes the trees rustle as in merriment or moan 2s in sadness. 

But the doubt that arises in one’s mind is in regard to the 
brand of his excellent and logical exposition. Does what 
he says really go to prove or even to suggest the immortality 
of the soul, or is it only a fascinating disquisition on a new 
advance in science? In the history of discovery every new 
step looks supernatural. But as knowledge widened and 
thought went deeper, it was perceived that the discoverer 
had, after all, only been engaged in tracing out the effect 
of natural forces. Mr. Hadfield begins with an admission 
that seems to show that this idea was not out of his 
reckoning : 

Let it be frankly admitted at the outset that we have no scientific proof 
of the existence of a disembodied mind, a mind entirely free from the limita- 
tions of the brain. All the philosophies in the world’s history were cradled 
and nourished in a brain. In its highest flights of fancy or in its wrestling 
with the problems of life and destiny, the mind yet finds it necessary, like 
Antaeus, to keep in touch with mother earth from whose breast it draws its 
sustenance and strength. 


What he tries to establish is that in the course of evolu- 
tion the mind tends to free itself from physical control and 
exist as a separate entity, disembodied, naked and stripped 
of its covering of flesh. There would be little sense in 
arguing that this is not so. Only, it must remain a specula- 
tion as long as certain simple elementary facts are not affected. 
One of the weaknesses of the book is, we think, that the pro- 
position is never reduced to its simplest terms. What the 
average intelligent man recognises is the close interdepen- 
dence of mind and body. Suppose an orator of the most 
splendid gifts, in his most inspired moment when declaiming 
phrases likely to live for ever in history, were felled dead 
by a club, is it possible to believe that the inert body suddeniy 
changed into a condition not distinguishable from that of a 











dead sheep er bullock can Le brought so low without the mind 
which governed it passing out of existence also? Not so 
sensational, but still more convincing, is the correspondence 
in vigour of the mind with the body. We must, in using such 
an illustration, think of the normal human being, because it 
is not uncommon for one part of a man’s anatomy—it may 
be his legs, his arms, his eyes, or his ears—to withstand 
the ravages of time after the other portions have fallen into 
decay ; so in exceptional cases the brain may be strong and 
active till the very moment of dissolution. But this does 
not affect the ordinary course of life. We know the gaiety 
and laughing charm of youth, the vigour of manhood, 
the sobriety of middle life, the wisdom of age which, accord- 
ing to the saddest of all French proverbs, would do so much 
more than youth if it were able. Energy of brain goes with 
the energy of body. Mr. Hadfield in explicit terms recognises 
this, but the principal aim of his paper is to show that the 
bonds of the Siamese twins, so to speak, are being loosened 
and the mind attaining an existence independent of the 
brain. The pleasure we take in following his discourse is, 
however, less on account of the argument than of the relation 
of the most interesting experience. Where it will lead to we 
are not so rash as to prophesy, but up to now it has not 
approached even the confines of Immortality. 

With certain modifications, these observations might be 
applied to the various contributions of the lady who writes 
under the pseudonym “‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia.’ The difference 
lies chiefly in the fact that she does not write so well, which 
means does not think so clearly, and although psychical 
research may also result in some wonderful discovery, and 
therefore should not be discouraged, it has carried us very 
little forward so far. It is not necessary to question the 
genuineness of the seekers. There may be fraudulent persons 
among them, and there are also others who are absolutely 
genuine. But the results so far obtained have not been suffi- 
ciently important to warrant serious notice. They make 
us think of Raymond, the splendid son of Sir Oliver Lodge, 
who from the other side spoke trivialities to his parent that 
made credence impossible. Everybody may have been in 
earnest, but it is not possible to believe that in any existence 
that there may be beyond the tomb, the small interests of 
to-day would continue with added importance. 

The theological case is set forth by the Rev. B. H. Streeter 
and the Rev. C. W. Emmet very ably from their point of 
view, but not very convincingly. The impression left on 
one’s mind is that they have endeavoured to whittle down 
the essential truths of Christianity so that they can be more 
easily swallowed. But the case should surely rest on the 
spirit of the teaching, not on the doctrines. 

Mr. Clutton-Brock makes very pleasant reading, but 
he does not commit himself to anything very definite. Our 
pleasure from his paper is similar to that derived from the 
contemplation of any of the old cosmogonies. His vision 
rests chiefly upon the presence of what he calls art in heaven, 
but he does not show what art, that is to say, pictures, sculp- 
ture, poetry, music, would look like seen through the eyes 
of Eternity. Man would be egotistic indeed if he flattered 
himself that his little warblings at the piano, his paintings 
of another human insect, or a bit of landscape on this very 
small and insignificant planet, a piece of sculpture or the 
most melodious verse, would strike with astonishment and 
awe those ineffable eyes that can search space and time. 
So we are driven back to what the greatest of all minds 
have thought upon immortality. ‘“‘ Better to be the slave of 
a landless man than reign over all the kingdoms of the dead,” 
said the Greek warrior, and some echo of the same feeling 
is to be found in a modern poet : 


For the dead man no home is; 
Ah, better to be what the flower of the foam is 
On fields of the sea. 


Shakespeare's closest approach to a positive belief is vague 
enough : 

There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will. 


At the end we can take up no more definite position than 
what contented the most saintlike of modern women, Christina 
Rossetti : 
Haply I may remember, and haply may forget. 
Which reminds us of that doubting poem of Lockhart’s, 
which ends: 
But ‘tis an old belict 
That on some solemn shore 
Beyond the sphere of grief 
Dear friends shall meet once more : 
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Beyond the sphere of Time 
And Sin and Fate’s control, 
Serene in endless prime 
Of body and of soul. 


That creed I fain would keep, 
That hope Vll not torego— 
Eternal be the sleep 


Unless to waken so! 


Andrew Lang, discussing the same question some years before 
he died, said, ‘ Oblivion is better than any memory,” and 
there is a majestic comfort no usage can stale in the words - 


He has entered into Thine Eternal Rest. 
P 


The Green Mirror, by Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan, 6s.) 


MR. WALPOLE’S new novel is an excellent example of the extent to which 
the telling of a story has become the vehicle for laying bare the secret trifles 
of the human heart. But it will be an evil day for imaginative literature 
when the author exalts his psychological probings at the expense of his tale, 
Some of the finest stories in the world are as innocent of psychology in the 
modern sense as a water melon. What, for instance, so remote from reality 
as the conversation between Prince Charles and Alice in the seduction scene 
in ** Woodstock”? ? Yet the whole scene throbs with vitality. Mr. Walpole is, 
however, too good and true an artist to forget that the novel form demands 
before ail else a good story well told. The Green Mirror is a good story and 
it is thoroughly well told. The author describes it as a “‘ quiet story.” It 
was finished in the month of August, 1914, and having in it no breath of war, it 
carries us back to that pleasant land of England with its comfort, its safety, 
its muffled cosiness, its pony-traps and apple-lofts and all the myriad dull 
and friendly and tiny things that made up the life of an English family. The 
Trenchards were a large household. They had ‘“ never been conceited pcople 
-conceit implied too definite a recognition of other people’s position and 
abilities. To be conceited you must think yourseli either more interesting, 
richer, handsomer than someone else—and no Trenchard ever realised anyone 
else.” To them one stormy night enters Philip Mark, the iconoclast destined 
to break the mirror from whose security they looked out upon the world. 
An emotional, sensitive and imaginative fellow is Mark, and despite his 
appearance of strength and determination, he is at heart a weak man, as 
Katherine Trenchard soon discovers. Indeed, it is she who, in the end, 
carries him off and makes the break complete. The story is of how these two 
people, utterly unlike in temperament and tradition, fall in love and fight 
first to compromise with old attachments, and then fiercely to break away 
from them. For Katherine the family had meant everything, and only slowly 
does she come to see that she must choose between Philip, the man whom 
long sojourn in Russia has made free and stimulating, or Philip smothered 
and assimilated by the family. Mr. Walpole possesses an almost uncanny 
instinct for dissecting the mind of the ordinary woman of middle life, and his 
drawing of Mrs. Trenchard is a brilliant piece of work. 
of the family ; 
with types. 


So, too, with the rest 

the reader feels that he has to do with real people and not 
If Mr. Walpole were not already in the first rank of younger 
novelists, this book would establish a very strong claim to his inclusion. It 
is marked throughout by careful observation, allied to a delightful facility in 
setting down, crystallising as it were, common things, as, for example, when he 
speaks of ‘‘ that friendly confused smell of hams and medicine which is the 
Stores’ note of welcome,” or, later, when the family arrives at the wayside 
station in Glebeshire ‘‘ with the wind blowing round their hair and clothes 
and ankles like a friendly and inquisitive dog.” Mr. Walpole’s danger is 
akin to Philip Mark’s. He must beware lest he allows himself to be absorbed 
by the world of small things and neglects the high adventure of life which 
is their only justification. 


The Stucco House, by Gilbert Cannan. (T. Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 

“THE STUCCO HOUSE,” which carries to its end the story of Margaret 
Lawrie’s sons commenced in ‘‘ Three Pretty Men,” 
performance. 


is a regrettably clever 

It is a long and almost inspired dissection of the mental 
one of those unfortunate sensitives we had been inclined to 
Mr. Cannan has 
set his hero, Jamie Lawrie, in the middle of last century, and acknowledges 
that he was before his time. Perhaps if Jamie had lived forty years later 
he would have been happier, finding others like himself whom a word might 


workings of 
believe a product of the years immediately before the war. 


shake from their foundations, who occupied themselves with a succession 
of theories of life instead of with life itself, and in the last saw always their 
salvation. At the same time Jamie is lovable and essentially good, his very 
failures better than the sordid successes of the people around him, and it 
is very difficult to forgive Mr. Cannan, however true to fact such a conclusion 
may be, for allowing him to drift into degraded misery. The regrettableness 
of Mr. Cannan’s cleverness lies here: Given the characters he has drawn, 
we must acknowledge that the lines on which he has developed their story 
are the true ones, but since there is neither hope, faith, encouragement noI— 
save for the student of morbid conditions of the human soul—amusement 
in the book, we wonder whether he has used that cleverness to its best effect. 





The Smiths in War-time, by Harold Begbie (Jolin Lane, 6s.), is the story 
of how a charming old couple did their bit in war-tim:. Each chapter is a more 
or less complete tale, and they are full of a tender, whimsical humour that 1S 


very attractive. The reader soon learns to expect no surprises, for tactful 
Mrs. Smith plays her waiting game with such consistent success that Mr. 
Smith’s enthusiastic attempts to do more than is good for him end every time 
in his more or less unconscious submission. 


A good book for a journey. 
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CORRESPONDENCE ~ 


ANCIENT TREES IN GRAY’S INN GARDENS. 
[fo THE Epitor oF “ Country Lire.’’} 

Str,—One feels reluctant todisturb any legend cherished by the 
and unfanciful”’ inhabitants of Lincoln’s Inn, but surely history may be 
allowed a word. If it were argued that the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill dated 
from Elizabethan days, Lincoln’s Inn would fall heavily on the heretic with 
weighty tomes and learned citations. May not we who take an interest 
in horticultural history be allowed to produce our authorities in evidence ; 
If we are to believe that the catalpa existed in Lincoln’s Inn from 1608 and was 
overlooked by Johnson, Evelyn, Ray and Miller, and if we must further 
assume that Catesby and the botanists of his day were also ignorant of its 
we do at least ask that its importation be not attributed to Raleigh, 
‘* Conservative,” yes, but 


‘ 


* conservative 


existence, 
who was never in or near Virginia all his life. 
“ ynfanciful !’’-—E. A. BUNYARD. 

(First of all, we agree that it is very improbable that the catalpain Gray’s 
Inn Gardens was given by Raleigh, but there is very little in Mr. Bunyard’s 
contention that Raleigh never himself visited Virginia. He applied for a 
patent which was granted on March 25th, 1584, and in April sent out a pre- 
liminary expedition under Philip Amadas and Arthur Barlow, so that had the 
tree come home with it the credit might easily have been given to him.—Ep. 


EELS. 
(To THE Epitor oF ‘ Country LiFz.’’} 
Sir —Lord Rhondda evidently knows what your correspondent does not, 
yiz., that in normal times millions of tiny elvers are imported into Denmark 
from our English rivers which the Danes grow into large eels and send 
back by thousands of tons to the East End of London and our manu- 
facturing towns. I have travelled both ways with them.—H. A. WApWorRTH. 
CLASSIC BRIDGE AT CHISWICK HOUSE. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘“ Country LIFE.”’! 

Sir,—Your splendid photographs of Chiswick House are of double interest 
you give us perfect pictures of one of the best examples of Palladian archi- 
tecture in England and, although you do not emphasise it, you give us a lesson 
on the folly of covering superb buildings with that most destructive weed, 
ivy. When I knew Chiswick this beautiful bridge was a mass of ivy. 
If my memory is not at fault, you published a picture of it in the earlier 
volumes 
of COUNTRY 
Lire. All de- 
tail was lost, 
the balustrad- 
ing and the 
side structure 
were smothered, 
and the vases 
shown in 
the bottom 
picture of this 
week’s 


THE 


issue 
were simply 
ivy pyramids. 
It was im- 
possible to 
tell what was 
under them. 
Dr. Tuke is 
much to be 
congratulated 
on the clear- 
ance he has 
Made. bt 
might interest 
your readers 
if you were 
to re - publish 
your first 
picture of 
the bridge. — 
ScruTator, 
[We are 
Slad to act 
Upon our 
Correspondent’s 
Suggestion, and 
Print on this 
Page the photo- 
Staph of the 
bridge at 
Chiswick House 
Which appeared 
nn Country 
IFE of Octo- 
ber 15th, 1898, 
with, for pur- 
Poses of com- 
Parison, a view 


THE l1VY-COVERED 


of it, from 
Practically the 
same position, 
a It is to-day, 
~Ep.] 
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THE CREAM SPOT TIGER MOTH IN WINTER. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountrRY LIFE.’’} 

S1r,-—It will be of interest to nature students generally and to entomologists 
in particular to know that the present writer, who has collected lepidoptera 
for years, reared during the winter of 1913 two exquisite specimens of the 
cream spot Tiger Moth, the imagines emerging on February roth and 15th 
respectively. The larve were, of course, kept indoors, and fed on the leaves 
of iris, They gave no indications of hibernating, but fed right through until 
they pupated some time about the middle of December. In the wild state 
the caterpillars of this moth hatch out in July, feed for a few weeks and then 
retire into hibernation while still small. They resume feeding, the weather 
being favourable, about the middle of March, the moths appearing in May 
or June.—C. G. 


DUTCH BROWN BEANS. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—I have read in your issues of December 1st and 22nd of the value of 
the cultivation of the Dutch Brown bean as a winter vegetable. It would 
be a great favour if you could give me any further information regarding 
this point, as, for instance (1) On what kind of soil and climate does it thrive ? 
(2) Is there a fair prospect of it being successfully cultivated in this district 
of Renfrewshire (a) on low, rather heavy clay land, (b) on higher land of 
rather thin and poor soil covering the igneous rock formations ?—J. A. B. 

{In the first place, we should like to make it perfectly clear that any 
of the so-called French beans may be grown for winter use of the seeds as 
food, and will give almost as good, and in some cases even heavier, 
returns than the Dutch Brown bean. We make this statement because 
the stocks of seed of the Dutch Brown bean in this country are limited, and 
there is not enough seed of this variety to go round; but this should not 
prevent anyone having space available from growing other varieties of 
haricots, and so making a valuable addition to the national food supply. Last 
season was anything but an ideal one for haricots, but the following varieties 
gave splendid results: Dwarf varieties——Green Gem (equivalent to the 
French Haricots Verts), Haricot de Prague, Sutton’s Masterpiece, The 


Golden Waxpod and Barr’s Evergreen 
drab in colour). 


(a great cropper—the beans are 
Tall varieties—Mont d’Or Waxpod, Tender and 

True, Phenome- 
white- 


light 


non (a 
seeded runner 
and very pro- 
lific), Mam- 
moth White 
(a well known 
runner bean) 
and Haricot de 
Soissons a 
rames, one of 
the most widely 
grown haricots 
in France, 
growing about 
6ft. high. Its 
nearest equiva- 
lent in English 
lists, so far as 
we know, is 
Sutton’s Ten- 
der and True. 
Any of these 
beans, including 
the Dutch 
Brown, will 
give good re- 
turns in mode- 
rately rich soil 
—they are not 
particular if it 
is light or 


BRIDGE IN_ 1898. 


heavy; any 
ordinary gar- 
den soil will 
answer the 


purpose. Of 
the soils men- 
tioned by our 
correspondent 
we should 


expect them 
to do better 
on the low, 
rather heavy 
land, but it 
would be well 
worth trying 
a few on _ the 
higher land. 
We should 
expect them 
to do well in 
Renfrewshire. — 
ivY AS IT IS TO-DAY. Ep.] 
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AN “IMAGINARY PORTRAIT” BY WILLIAM BLAKE. 
[To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LiFe.’’] 
S1r,—The face here reproduced is from one of William Blake’s engravings 
to Dante’s “Inferno,” depicting a scene in which four fiends, with cruel 
but quite human faces, are torturing a soul in Hell. The remarkable likeness 
to some portraits of the German Emperor must strike everyone. It is a 
tempting fancy to play with that Blake, with his strange visionary powers, 
saw in dreamlike second-sight the features of the man who, one hundred vears 
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characteristic in a face, should have drawn this particular face a> 
type of Hellish cruelty —-F. W. BourDILion. 
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THE WEIGHT OF POTATO BREAD. 
(To tHE Epitor or ‘* Country LIFE.”’} 
Srr,—Can you explain why the potato loaf made by my cook Weighs 
less than the solid ingredients, this being contrary to the recognised gy) 
loaf from r4lb. of flour, and to the figures in your issue of the 12th inst,; 
I gather that the potatoes were weighed bebe: 








A TYPE OF HELLISH CRUELTY. 


later, was to throw Europe into a convulsion greater even than that causcd 
by Blake’s contemporary, Napoleon. This face is that of the principal devil 
in the scene—who is not, be it noted, himself engaged in the act of torture, 
but is watching it with interest and excitement ; and it is remarkable that he 
alone has the tusks protruding from the corners of the mouth which forcibly 
recall the familiar upturned moustachios, as if the dreamer, in his vision, 
had been puzzled by these, and represented what he supposed them to 
be. Whatever view we take, we must be struck by the fact that 
Blake, with his gift for selecting and reproducing the dominant 





boiling and peeling, and therefore the potatos 
actually used would be slightly less. He 
loaf was made of r}lb. of flour, rb, ¢ 
potatoes (before boiling and pecling), and 1 
of yeast—say 2lb. 50z.—and weighed only al 
30z.—H. H. 
[We have referred our  correspondent's 
query to an expert, who explains the decreas 
in weight, beyond that to be accounted for by 
the rejected peel of the potatoes, in this manner: 
The amount of water added in making potaty 
bread is much less than that added in making 
ordinary bread, becauce the potatoes already 
contain a large percentage of moisture, This 
moisture, however, being included in the weight 
of the materials, makes them appear heavier 
in comparison with the weight of bread pro. 
duced, but would not df in both method 
the weight of water added were taken int 





account.—Ep.| 


FOX-HUNTING BY AEROPLANE. 
{To tHE EpitTor oF ‘“‘ Country LiFe.”) 
S1r,—What, I fancy, must be one of the first 
instances of an aeroplane actually joining ina 
fox hunt occurred to-day (January oth). 
While running we saw an aeroplane following 
us overhead, about rooft. up. The airman waved 
us the direction in which our fox had gone 
and when we checked we heard several holloa 
from aloft and were put right by our friend above, the hounds verifying his 
information. A little later he landed in a field, told the Master where he had 
seen the fox, then rose and circled above us. But the fox beat us.—R. }. 








RECIPE WANTED FOR BLACK CURRANT RUM. 
[To tHE EpitTor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.” 
Srr,—Can any of your readers give me the recipe for making black currant 
rum, which, mixed with hot water, our ancestors regarded as a most desirable 
cure for a cold ?—S. 
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AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 
(To tHE EpiTor oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’} 


Sir, —The attention of one of our household was arrested this mild Saturday 
afternoon, February 9th, 1918. About three o’clock, on looking out of the 
window, she noticed feathers floating in the air ; then, as she cxpreseed it, 
she “‘ saw one bird eating another.”” On going to the window I saw a sparrow- 
hawk devouring a bird, which it had evidently just caught. It did not move, 
but held its prey with its feet and tore it to pieces, throwing the head on one 
side. It looked about, but it was not even disturbed when a cat walked across 
the grass within a few yards of it, nor when another passed along a wall 
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close to it. By using the opera glass we could see the bright yellow of its eve. 
A gentleman and lady living at the next house came in to see it, but though 
we all stood close to the window it continued its meal. 
body it returned to the head and devoured that. 
twenty minutes it flew rapidly away. 


Having eaten the 
After a sojourn of at least 
A subsequent examination of the 
ground showed that it had left no vestige of bone or of anything except a 
few feathers, which were sparrow’s, and that there was a marked indentation 
in the soft turf where it had held its victim. The extraordinary point is that 
this took place in the centre of Clifton, in a very small town garden between, 
and closely overlooked by, two rows of houses, where a hawk was a most 
unexpected visitor.—GERTRUDE A. FRYER. 





OLD WATERFORD GLASS 


M.P. 


By Sir James YOXALL, 


HE amateur of cut crystal finds in old Waterford glass 

the joy of his hobby at its height. And if he be that 

happy and interested man a collector who goes in for 

research as well as search, and not only hunts for his 

pleasant prey but studies it, constructs theories about it, 
and turns his collecting into something of a science as well as an 
art, he will find full scope for that in old Waterford glass, on this 
side of St. George’s Channel, at any rate. Mr. Dudley Westropp 
of the National Museum at Dublin has made excellent use of his 
opportunities to study Irish-made glass, and is the authority 
on it; but what is known as ‘“‘ Waterford ”’ glass over here is 
a wonderful and delightful ware, shining with beauty and charm 
and romantic doubt, for its origin is ‘‘ wropt in mystery.”’ 

The comeliness of this fragile and precious product is in part 
revealed by the illustrations, which have been chosen for repro- 
duction here because they are authenticated. But no picture 
could convey the varying tints, the shimmer, the rainbow reflec- 
tions, or the feel of the tense, thin, smooth, shining expanse. Its 
surface was rather planed than cut into fluent facets that glide 
off from each other almost in curves more than in angles, and 
this is one of the distinctive marks of what is known over here as 
“Waterford” glass; a collector knows that tactile impression 
isas much a guide to him with glass as it is with antique porcelains, 
and no picture can yield the thrill to the finger-tips. But the illus- 
trations are worth the studying. In Fig. A the chandelier, which, 
by its shape, suggests that the designer had in mind a tiger-lily 
or‘ turn again, gentleman,”’ or an orchid, hangs in the Waterford 
City Hall, and has always hung there since it was put together ; 





Fic .A.—CHANDELIER in City Hall, Waterford, on tiger lily 
or orchid motif, with cylinder stems. 





Fic. B.—CHANDELIER made of prisms wired together, with 


Prince Regent feather decorations. 


the other chandelier (illustration B), made up of a thousand 
pieces, was bought for the Mayor’s room in 1917—I think from 
some local mansion. Illustrations C and D show the look of 
pieces of Waterford glass which rest in the Dublin Museum. 

In picture C, the “‘ boat-shaped salad bowl, cut with a 
wreath and diamonds, on a moulded base,’’ is catalogued as 
‘‘ probably Waterford, late eighteenth century.’’ The bevel of 
the scalloped edge should be noticed, for it is a feature quite rare ; 
there is a French, a Lcuis Quinze look about this particularly 
handsome vessel, but no French glass ware, or Dutch, or German, 
or even Venetian had ever the deep, shining beauty of the lead 
or flint glass made in England and Ireland, or its lasting, bell-like 
resonance when flicked with the finger-nail. The other salad 
bowl in the same illustration is catalogued as having ‘‘ two bands 
of oval cutting around the body, turned-over edge with upright 
cutting, and Waterford, 
eighteenth to nineteenth century.’’ On the bowl of it, as on 


square moulded base. Probably 
two of the covered jars shown in illustration D, the fluent, wavy, 
shaliow planing away of the surface in places is shown. In each 
of the six stands that strange feature in Irish-made glass, ‘‘ the 
roughly-moulded base so often found attached to a piece other- 
wise finely cut’’ is visible. Around the bowl-like parts in 
illustration A and in the extreme left-hand jar in illustration D 
the eye notes that machicolated, battlement kind of upright 
ornament which is often found in old Waterford glass; a more 


ordinary form of the upright rim is seen in the third jar frcem the 
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left. 
which was frequent in ‘‘ Waterford ”’ ; 
well represents the square and the round bases or feet. 
trying to make this exposition as lucid as the glass itself, and 
therefore again I call attention to the general style of the Water- 


On that jar, too, the band of diamond-cutting is shown 
and this illustration 
I am 


ford artists in glass-cutting, a style of shallow eliminations 
and arabesque, flowing lines. Candlestick stems were 
whittled than ‘cut Perpendicular hollows or “ flutes 
sometimes the “ battlement”’ takes the form of a 
circular row of semi-circles, the edges cut into angles with sharp 
points, rather resembling half-open fans. 


more 


away. 
appear ; 


All this may seem explicit enough, yet over it all broods 
a mystery. Js what we know in England as Waterford glass really 
Waterford glass ? What is the true tint of Waterford glass, and 
had it, indeed, any tint at all ? English collectors are in the habit 
of recognising as ‘‘ Waterford”’ old cut-glass which has a bluish, 
greenish or greyish tinge—a grey such as is induced in a glass of 
water if ink be dropped into the fluid; and glass of a strawy 
tinge particularly visible in the thicker parts is supposed to be 
old ‘glass that was made at Cork. Yet Mr. Westropp, going 
by his pieces marked with the name of the fabric, says: ‘‘ No; 
Waterford is the whitest of any Irish glass,’’ while ‘‘ Cork ’’ is 
‘dark, and often quite blue!’’ That comes as a facer and a 
puzzler. Will any statement on the matter be ever widely 
enough adopted to disabuse collectors in general of the fond 
fancy that “ Is what they 
have sought for as ‘‘ Waterford ’’ more likely to be ‘‘ Cork”’ ? 


old Waterford ”’ is always tinted ? 


And what will the counterfeiters say and the dealers who utter 
the false coin of a ware expressly made to be grey, green or blue ? 
Mr. Westropp writes: ‘‘ At the time Waterford glass was made 
it was admitted to be the best Irish glass; English glass-makers 
stated that it 

equalled, if 

not excelled, 

any glass 
made in Great 
Britain ; if it 
had had a 


dark or bluish pith 
li, 


tint it would 
not have been 


secreted 


said to be of 
good quality, 
for the aim of 
all glass 
makers was to 
get as white 
a glass as 
possible.” 
Yet your col- 
lector of what 
is called 
“Waterford ”’ 
over here will 
set a piece of Fic. C. 
it upon a 


PICKLE URNS, circa late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
ascribed to the “ Cork” factory. 


SALAD BOWLS, late eighteenth century 
Note the moulded bases and upright fluting. 


, probably «* Waterford,” but perhaps ‘‘ Cork.” 
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The first and second on the left hand are also 
Note the shallow cutting. 


damask tablecloth to get the contrast between the white of the 
linen and the tinge of the glass. 

The only traceable reference to colour in Waterford glass 
appeared in the Dublin Journal, May, 1729, when “ glasses, vials 
and other green glass ware ”’ but 1729 was too 
early a date for the fine ware which collectors acquire. “I 
have many marked pieces of Cork, Waterford, Dublin and Belfast 
glass,’’ Mr. Westropp writes. Now, marked pieces are excessively 
I asked if those marked pieces resembled show 


were advertised ; 


rare over here. 
specimens in other products, chosen because of superiority to 
The reply was that the marked examples 
are far from being show pieces; they are the ordinary glass of 
the period, blown into a mould which bore the name of the 
‘““ Waterford ’’ were picked up at 


the general make ? 


factory. The pieces marked 
various times and places, and could not have come from the same 
pot of glass. All the pieces picked up at random show not the 
slightest blue tint, and the marked ‘‘ Dublin”’ and “ Belfast” 
pieces are darker than the ‘‘ Waterford,’’ but not so dark as 
Cork.” 

Well, there is the puzzle, the mystery. Will some collector 
with more leisure than I have set himself to solve it ? Did glass- 
men in England make, and shops in Britain sell, under the name 
of ‘‘ Waterford’’ fraudulently, because ‘‘ Waterford ’’ was in 
demand ? How output at Waterford— 
about {1,000 a year—with the considerable quantity of this 
And how did “ Cork” 
Here are enigmas, 


reconcile the small 
fragile stuff which still exists in England ? 
glass come to be thought of as yellowish ? 
perhaps insoluble, and I hear collectors say : ‘‘ It doesn’t matter!” 
‘Waterford’ is the accepted name for this fine old “‘ glass of 
fashion and the mould of form’’; why need we enquire into it, as 
Hamlet did into deeper matters? The hand caresses it, the eye 

delights in it, 
the 
pocket —weil, 
if the fellow 
to the scal- 
loped salad 
bowl in illus- 
tration © 
could be 
found, it 
would sell at 
14 guineas per 
ounce. It 
lasts, too, 
tout passe, the 
French pro 
verb begins— 
everything 


and 


passe S; 
breaks, 
wearies at 
last. Doesit? 
A collectot 
knows better 
than that. 








